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FIFTY YEARS AFTER ? 
By J. H. OLDHAM 


| ie the summer of 1908 I was appointed secretary of the International 
Missionary Committee which became responsible for the prepara- 
tions for the World Missionary Conference to be held in Edinburgh 
two years later. This was the first occasion on which a group of churches, 
or of agencies of churches, appointed a whole-time officer to serve 
them jointly in a common undertaking. 

In the years of my retirement from active work I have often asked 
myself whether I am still the same man as the one who served as the 
executive officer of the conference in 1910. The answer seems to me 
to be both “Yes’ and ‘No’. I find myself stirred by the same impulses 
that moved me then. I think that the faith by which I live to-day is in 
its essence the same as was the mainspring of the activities of my youth. 
But the perspective in which I see the world mission of the Church has 
undergone a radical change. 

The subsequent thirty years of my life (1908-38) were spent in the 


. service of the international foreign missionary movement of the 


churches of the West. The story of that movement, covering a period 
of approximately a century and a half, from the formation of the 
foreign missionary societies in the last decade of the eighteenth century 
to the "forties of the present century, when the independence of India 

1 This article is an expansion of a short note written for the March issue of the Bulletin 


of the Religious Book Club of the SCM Press (London). The editor of the Bulletin has 
kindly allowed me to incorporate in this paper the main contents of the note. 
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and the revolution in China were the unmistakable signs of a revolu- 
tionary change in world history, is one of the outstanding chapters in 
the history of the Christian Church. It tells the story of the geographical 
expansion of Christianity throughout the world. As a record of the 
oversea activities of the western churches in the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries that chapter is drawing to its close. Two funda- 
mental facts put an end to its continuance in its old forms. The first 
is the reaction of the continents of Asia and Africa against the West. 
The second is that the movement has in some degree achieved its 
original purpose, namely, the planting of indigenous churches in the 
professedly non-Christian world. 

We are witnessing the end of one particular chapter in the long 
history of the Christian Church. But it is the conclusion of a single 
chapter, not of the story itself. What the new chapter that is opening 
will contain the future alone can show. But it is already evident that 
the geographical expansion of the Christian Church to which men 
and women of great faith committed themselves in the past century 
and a half is opening out into a task of yet vaster magnitude. 

The periods of history interpenetrate one another. The seeds of 
the future can be seen retrospectively as already active in a vanished 
past, and an age that has ceased to be may bequeath to its successor 
unfinished tasks. 

The lineaments of the future were already discernible at the 
Jerusalem meeting of the International Missionary Council in 1928, 
in its pre-occupation with the question of secularism. It was seen that 
the major factor with which the missionary movement had to reckon 
was the invasion of the continents of Asia and Africa by the science 
and technology of the West. The world-transforming consequences of 
that factor were not to become fully evident for two or three decades. 
To the tremendous historical happenings of the past twenty years the 
prospective integration of the International Missionary Council and 
the World Council of Churches seems an inevitable and right response. 

The fact which dominates, and in many respects decisively determines, 
the whole of our present twentieth-century existence, is the immeasur- 
able and constantly accelerating increase of knowledge in every 
direction, and the incessant re-shaping of the conditions of human life 
as the result of that knowledge. We are living in a world the fundamental 
character of which is continuous and radical change. There are still 
vast areas of population which are as yet only superficially affected by 
these innovations, but the process of change gathers momentum every 
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year, and day by day increasing numbers of people become involved 
in the vortex of new modes of experience and are learning to see the 
world and their own place in it with eyes very different from those of 
earlier generations. 

At the end of the eighteenth century the Church, inspired by a new 
missionary zeal, began, as we have seen, to address itself to the 
geographical task of evangelizing the whole known world. Absurdly 
beyond human capacity as the task was, its limits were at least fixed 
and measurable. It is opening up to-day into the still more over- 
whelming task of relating the Christian faith to historical change. We 
are becoming aware that we are living not in a static world of fixed 
dimensions, but in a constantly expanding universe. The conference 
of 1910 certainly had a new vision of world-wide Christian responsi- 
bility. But it was still too limited a vision. We remained blind to the 
dynamic character of the world of the twentieth century. 

An arresting picture of the world as it presents itself to men of far- 
sighted vision to-day is given in a book which in its English translation 
is attracting wide attention in the Anglo-Saxon world. It created some- 
thing of a sensation when it appeared in French a few years ago. The 
book is remarkable not only in its contents but in the manner of its 
production. The author, Pierre Teilhard de Chardin, was a member 
of the Jesuit Order and also a distinguished scientist. After his death 
the publication of the book was sponsored by a committee including 
some of the best-known names in the public life of France and of 
eminent scholars in other countries. The translation is introduced to 
an English-speaking constituency by a commendatory preface by the 
well-known agnostic, Sir Julian Huxley. 

Teilhard de Chardin’s The Phenomenon of Man’ is in essence a 
plea that the process of evolution should be seen in an entirely new 
perspective, that it should be judged in the light not of its first begin- 
nings, but of the results to which it has led. The appearance of mind 
(or, as he calls it, noo-genesis) marks for him a wholly new stage in 
evolution. Germinating slowly through long centuries, as is the way 
of evolution, the emerging noo-sphere acquired towards the end of the 
eighteenth century (we may note the coincidence with the birth of the 
modern missionary movement) a new impetus and has now become 
the dominating factor in all further evolution. Though man, says 
Teilhard de Chardin, is in the eyes of present-day science primarily an 
animal, differing anatomically only slightly from the anthropoids, yet 

1 London: Collins. New York: Harper. 1959. 
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he is, if we judge by the biological results of his advent (i.e. even if 
viewed scientifically) ‘something altogether different’. It is now evident— 
how utterly warped is every classification of the living world (or, indirectly, every 
constiuction of the physical one) in which man only figures logically as a genus 
or a new family. This is an error of perspective which deforms and uncrowns the 
whole phenomenon of the universe. To give man his true place in nature it is not 
enough to find one more pigeon-hole in the edifice of our systematization, or even 
an additional order or branch. With hominization, in spite of the insignificance of 
the anatomical leap, we have the beginning of a new age.* 

Significant as are both the protest from the scientists against the 
dominant view of man as essentially a superior animal and the un- 
qualified assertion of man’s uniqueness, the important matter for our 
present purpose is not any apologetic comfort that may be derived 
from this fundamental change of outlook, but rather the challenge to 
Christian faith by the dominating réle which human intelligence and 
rationality have come to play in the present and future life of mankind. 
Though driven home with exceptional force, what Teilhard de Chardin 
is saying is nothing new. The revolutionary effects of the use of modern 
science and technology are universally acknowledged. The question 
is whether even yet the Christian Church has laid its account with the 
consequences. 

The radical nature of these consequences has been driven home in a 
recent article on ‘Innovation and Philosophy’ by J. P. Corbett.’ 
Philosophical thought, he maintains, has not yet really come to terms 
with the innovating effects of science. Science is continually making 
new discoveries, and these are wholly unpredictable. The process is 
still in its first beginnings. It is within the present century that we have 
witnessed the vast world-wide growth of institutions of research devoted 
to the accumulation of knowledge on which to base plans for shaping 
the future of man and of his society. The whole strength of the State 
is brought in behind these forces of innovation. This endless extension 
of knowledge is continually altering not only our picture of the world, 
but also ourselves. We cannot assume that any interpretation of our 
experience to-day will provide an adequate framework for under- 
standing the world of an unknown to-morrow. 

What is the bearing of this living reality of increasing knowledge 
and incessant change on our Christian beliefs? Unless we adopt the 
proverbial behaviour of the ostrich, we must obviously take into 
account the fact that the Bible was written, the historic Creeds were 
formulated and the classical documents of the Reformation drawn 
1 Pp. 163, 182. The italics are mine. 2 Mind, July 1959. 
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up before the rise of modern science. They were written by men who 
lived in a world fundamentally different from the world which 
Copernicus, Darwin, Einstein, Rutherford, Freud and a host of other 
scientific explorers have created. I am not here expressing any theo- 

logical view, but only recalling indisputable historical facts. Just as 

the authors of the Bible and the framers of the Creeds had to express 

themselves in one particular language—Hebrew, Greek, Latin, German 

or some other—so equally they were limited by their experience and 

understanding of the world they knew. Like all other human beings 

they were tied to the particular perspective of the society and age in 

which they lived. 

Those whose lives have been spent in the service of the foreign 
missionary movement should be among the first to understand the 
nature of the problem. They know from experience that before a 
missionary in a foreign land can fulfil his spiritual calling he has to 
spend long years in the secular task of mastering an unfamiliar language. 
This long wrestling with the difficulties of language is not only one of 
the great achievements of the missionary movement, but also one of 
the most valuable legacies of experience that it has to bequeath to the 
Church as it faces the tasks of the future. 

The changes we have been considering, however, confront us with 
a problem that goes much deeper than differences of language in the 
verbal sense. It has to do not with words but with the concepts which 
words are meant to convey and with the experiences which underlie the 
concepts. 

An illustration borrowed from a recent philosophical work? may 
help to make clear what is meant. A child of about three years of age 
is outraged when he hears his beloved household companion referred 
to by an older playmate as an animal. ‘No’, he indignantly insists, 
‘Karo is a dog; it is a shame to call him an animal.’ What the younger 
child as yet lacks is the distinction between the concepts of genus and 
species. But the learning of these concepts is preceded by a precon- 
ceptual, intuitive act of comprehension. The child has already appre- 
hended in this way the quality of ‘dogginess’; he can recognize a dog 
when he sees one. He probably can already recognize in the same way 
a cat, a horse and other animals. The day will come when there will 
dawn on him the quality of animality which embraces them all. These 
pre-conceptual acts of comprehension are the foundation of all our 
knowledge. 

1 Hengstenberg, Philosophische Anthropologie (Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1957), p. 133. 
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If a boy says to a teacher, ‘I do not quite understand what you have 
been saying; will you explain it a little more fully?’, explanation 
within a common framework of experience and ideas is not too difficult. 
But if the boy were to say, ‘I just haven’t the faintest notion of what 
you are taiking about’, we are faced with a situation that is different 
not merely in degree but in kind. It is one in which the boy is entirely 
without the experience which would enable him to understand. Not 
all the learned professors in the world could explain the meaning 
of trust and love to those who have had no direct experience of 
them. 

Concepts, moreover, can subtly, and sometimes in the end radically, 
change their meaning. The history of philosophy can show many 
words that have come in the course of time to bear precisely opposite 
meanings from those which they once had. The Church throughout 
its history in interpreting its message to successive generations has had 
to introduce concepts which did not have a place in the originally 
given revelation. When concepts are understood, consciously or un- 
consciously, in a different sense by speaker and listener, there is no 
communication. The message is not heard. 

But there is something even deeper than differences of conceptual 
framework of which we have to take account. It is the basic, unspoken 
and for the most part unrecognized apprehension, understanding and 
experience of the world and of man’s place in it that separates the 
twentieth century from the first or the fourth or the sixteenth. That is 
the gulf that has to be bridged. There has come into existence a whole 
way of thinking about the world, and still more perhaps a way of 
feeling about the world, for which Christian beliefs, couched in their 
traditional forms, have become impossible of acceptance. 

We may quote, not to endorse them, but to illustrate what is meant, 
the words of John Middleton Murry: 

The human universe which they [i.e. Christian beliefs] postulate and declare is no 
longer an intellectual possibility for us. Expanded illimitably by astronomy, by 


geology, by anthropology, by pre-history, by archaeology, the universe cannot be 
gathered into the arms of a Father’s love. 


The quotation is made to enable us to enter imaginatively into the 
feeling of one of the most sensitive minds of our time—a man whose 
whole life was inspired by a passionate devotion to Christ. But the 
question before us at the moment is not whether Christian beliefs are 
true or false, but the quite different question whether there has, or has 
1 Love, Freedom and Society (London: Cape, 1957), p. 221. 
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not, been a change in human consciousness. There is no reason for 
thinking that such a change could not happen. There are strong, if 
not conclusive, reasons for believing that it may have taken place. 
This is not a question of theology but of fact, in the same sense as 
differences of language are a natural fact to be taken into our 
reckoning. 

The question of the truth or falsity of Christian beliefs is commonly 
discussed as though it were a single question. But it is evident from 
what has been said that there are, in fact, two distinct and separate 
questions involved. There is the question whether the essential meaning 
of Christian belief is true. But there is also the quite different question 
whether the forms of language, thought and life in which that essential 
meaning is expressed are those of the world to-day. For the fulfilment 
of the world mission of the Church the second question is as important 
as the first, since, unless it can be answered in the affirmative, we are 
proclaiming our message in dead and not in living speech. 

To say this in general terms is to over-simplify a very complex 
state of affairs. It is to describe as one situation what is in reality an 
aggregation of hundreds of thousands of situations, each of them 
different from the others. But there may be occasions, such as the 
jubilee of the conference which gave birth to the oecumenical move- 
ment in its modern form, when it is appropriate to try to gain a bird’s 
eye view of the place in history where we stand. 

The main contention of this paper is that what determines the 
nature of our ‘world’ is the unceasing increase of knowledge and the 
power which it gives to men to shape the future of themselves and of 
society. There can be no serious understanding of the mission of the 
Church to the world that does not take account of that determining 
fact. The task involved will demand the devoted labours of many 
generations, just as the geographical expansion of the Christian faith 
covered a period of a century and a half. In the meantime what each 
of us has to deal with is a particular group of people who, in different 
degrees and in endlessly different ways, have come under the influence 
of these profound historical changes. One sometimes hears it said that 
our task is to translate the Christian message into the language of the 
modern man. No expression could be more misleading. There is no 
one language of the modern man—using ‘language’ here in the wider 
and deeper sense of conceptual framework and fundamental appre- 
hension of things; there are just as many different languages in this 
sense as there are spoken vernaculars—probably more. But among 
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the educated classes at least, all groups have in some degree come 
under the influence of the new knowledge and its results, and will be 
more profoundly affected as the years pass. 

I will try to be more precise about what I mean. My personal contacts 
for many years have been restricted to Great Britain. Among the 
people whom I meet I find many, both within and without the Church, 
more particularly among the younger generation, for whom the 
Christian faith as currently presented is a perplexity rather than a 
help. If in my now limited range of contacts I meet so many of whom 
this is true, the total number of such people must be very large. I am 
told by friends, including missionaries, that a similar state of things 
exists in other countries. The serious fact is that among the teachers 
of religion there are relatively few who are able to speak to the condi- 
tion of the class I have described. It is not a matter of giving an answer 
to this or that particular difficulty, but the fact that the mental climates 
are worlds apart. The language of the theologians makes no contact 
with the experiences and difficulties of those who are in need of help. 
The parson’s stock-in-trade rings no bells in their minds. 

If the facts are what I believe them to be, a vast task calls for the 
attention of the World Council of Churches and of its member churches, 
and especially of those concerned with the missionary outreach of the 
Church. Though theological questions are involved, it is not primarily 
a theological task, and the whole point will be missed if it is conceived 
as such. We shall come nearer to grasping its true nature, if we think of 
it as analogous to the place of language schools in the foreign mission- 
ary enterprise, though the means of carrying it out will not in this case 
be specialized institutions. It is in its essence a great act of understanding, 
to be achieved in a myriad of different ways. 

Beginnings have, of course, been made, or it would not have been 
possible to write about it. Action precedes thought. Experiments 
have been made in a number of countries by representatives of the 
churches to make acquaintance from the inside with the life of factories 
—often with a shattering realization of the apparent irrelevance in 
this context of the customary utterances of the pulpit. The Oecumenical 
Institute at Bossey has taken the initiative in bringing together in fruit- 
ful consultation Christians and repr: sentatives of secular humanism. 
There is a new realization in the churches of the function of the laity 
in the life of the Church, finding notable expression in Dr Hendrik 
Kraemer’s book, A Theology of the Laity. But these first beginnings 
will have to be rapidly expanded in every direction, if the life of the 
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Church is to be transformed in the way in which it must be trans- 
formed to bring the Christian faith into a living relation with the 
secularized world of today and to exert a redeeming and healing 
influence on the life of our time. 

It is no part of my purpose in this paper to offer the outlines of a 
Christian apologetic to meet the challenge that confronts us. As has 
already been pointed out, there is no general apologetic adapted to 
the needs of all classes, with their wide-ranging differences of back- 
ground and prevailing beliefs. Neither have I any wish to take advantage 
of this occasion to impress on an international and interdenomina- 
tional constituency, in which many different standpoints are repre- 
sented, an individual point of view. But certain things remain to be 
said which may help to make clear the situation which I am trying to 
describe. It will be evident that what I say relates to the world in so 
far as it has been secularized by science and technology, rather than 
to the large numbers who have as yet been little affected by these 
forces. 

For a believing Christian God and Christ are, and must always be, 
the ultimate realities of his existence. When we take seriously the world 
mission of the Church, we cannot too often remind ourselves that what 
the world to which we are offering our evangel decisively rejects is not 
particular articles of our faith, which fill so large a place in current 
theological discussion, but its foundation and heart. It is to belief in 
God and the central realities of Christ that the secular mind of to-day 
refuses its assent. 

I am constantly surprised by the ease and facility with which in 
almost all Christian utterances, spoken and written, the term God is 
used, as though it conveyed an idea intelligible to everyone. There are 
few signs of awareness that for the vast majority of educated men and 
women in the secularized world to-day the word is meaningless, 
absurd or practically negligible. 

Two illustrations, chosen almost at random, will show what is 
meant. A French writer begins a work on the philosophy of science 
with the sentence: ‘The problem of the existence of God, along with 
that of his attributes, is to-day out of date. . . . The spontaneous 
question to-day is not, Is it true?, but What does it mean?’ ! One of 
the younger British philosophers, whose book betrays a wistfully 
sympathetic attitude to the Christian tradition, commenting on the 
fact that many theologians believe that an appeal to revelation makes 

1 Raymond Ruyer, Néo-finalisme (Paris: Presses Universitaires, 1952). 
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a theology immune to further philosophical criticisms, expresses his 
conviction that 


to-day it requires to be said firmly and repeatedly that this is an enormous and 
costly illusion, that the insights gained by recent philosophy, so far from diminishing 
the need for rational enquiry within theology, have vastly increased that need. They 
have increased it by showing that one critical question about any kind of religious 
language is not whether its claims can be established by this or that argument, but 
whether they have any coherent meaning. 


There has in recent years been taking place in English-speaking 
countries a genuine conversation between Christians and non-theists, 
in which as a result of much clear-sighted thinking on both sides the 
issues have become more clearly defined. There has come about much 
wider recognition of what the deepest minds in the history of the 
Christian Church have always known. God, we have been persistently 
reminded in recent years, is not an object. Neither is He an almighty 
individual existing alongside of other beings. He is not a being. But, if 
He is neither of these things, how do we conceive of Him? We cannot 
apply to Him literally any of the concepts derived from our human 
experience. The objection to doing so is not a secularist but a religious 
one; to speak thus of Him would be to reduce Him to something less 
than God. We can speak of Him only by way of analogy or symbol 
(to distinguish two main currents of Christian thinking). But what do 
we mean when we so speak of Him? How is He related to the mysterious 
universe to which modern knowledge is opening our eyes? In what 
sense and in what manner does He act in history? These are the 
questions which exercise the minds of thoughtful people, and the 
current Christian answers to them are less satisfying than we would 
wish them to be. 

There is undoubtedly a very great contribution to be made by 
Christian thinkers, if we are to interpret to our contemporaries in 
terms that they can understand what we mean when we speak of God. 
But it is also true that the task does not lie only, or even primarily, 
in the intellectual field. What is needed most of all is the witness of 
lives that are rooted in, and draw sustenance from, belief in God. The 
deeper thought of to-day is moving beyond the objectivizing way of 
thinking which has dominated the modern mind. Gabriel Marcel is 
only one among a number of thinkers who are reminding us that there 
is a kind of knowledge that is contingent on participation in being. 
We must not think of God in static terms. A truer analogy is the 
1R. W. Hepburn, Christianity and Paradox (London: Watts, 1958), p. 6. 
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creativity that comes about through communication between persons. 
It is something lived. ‘It consists in making a way of living out of hope 
and love directed towards God.’ ! 

Again, how do things stand to-day with the second central question 
with which Christianity stands or falls—the question of Christ? For 
the first eighteen centuries of the Christian Church there was no such 
thing as critical research into the Christian origins. It was not a 
question with which either the early Fathers or the leaders of the 
Reformation had to engage their minds. But one of the many forms of 
the increase of knowledge is the rise of historical research. In the last 
century and a half—again within a period coincident roughly with the 
life-span of the modern missionary movement—there has taken place 
what Dr Albert Schweitzer described as ‘a great unique phenomenon 
of the mental and spiritual life of our time’, namely the intensive and 
sustained study of the facts relating to the life of Jesus of Nazareth 
and the origins of Christianity. The results of this study have penetrated 
to ever-widening circles. They have created in many minds the doubt 
whether Christianity does not rest on a number of legendary tales 
which educated men and women can no longer believe. 

What, in these circumstances, is the thoughtful parent or school 
teacher to do? He finds that among those reputed to be authorities 
there are divergent views. He finds, further, that the more he looks 
into the matter for himself, the more certain it becomes that he cannot 
form a judgment of his own. It would need a life-time of specialization 
to reach a responsible judgment on the matters in dispute. He is 
consequently thrown back upon authority of some kind. If he is able 
to accept the authority of an infallible Church he can find a resting- 
place. But the Protestant churches make no claim to an authority 
which enables them to decide matters of historical fact. Moreover 
there is in wide circles a distrust of the churches, and in particular of 
the clergy; they are held to be committed by their calling to certain 
conclusions. If the choice of authority is between the theologians and 
the secular historians, many people will be inclined to put their trust 
in the latter. 

The foreign missionary movement, in so far as its ministries were 
directed, as in large part they were, to sections of the community with 
little or no schooling, was under no pressing necessity to take account 
of the conclusions of historical research. But in the fulfilment of its 


1D. E. Roberts, Existentialism and Religious Belief, (London and New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1957), pp. 308-9, 315. 
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mission to the world the Church to-day cannot be blind to them. 
There are plenty of books about Bultmann—in introducing his name 
I pass no judgment on his views. But the general exposition of Christian- 
ity remains unaffected ; it proceeds as though Bultmann and the great 
scholars who preceded him, or are his contemporaries, had never 
lived or written. For the intelligent and well-informed layman the 
question of the historical truth of the events on which Christianity 
rests is a source of genuine perplexity. 

This is not the place in which to go into what may be said in defence 
of the traditional Christian view. But in the long run there is, I believe, 
only one convincing answer to the difficulties. It is the evidence of 
lives in which Christ is still alive in the hearts of His followers. To 
quote once more Gabriel Marcel, ‘there is only one way of being 
faithful to the Incarnation, and that is to become an embodied testimony 
to the living God. Perhaps the core of the apologetic task in every age 
is to be located in lives rather than in arguments’.’ I find myself fortified 
in my faith by the witness in my own experience of individual deeds 
of heroism of which Christ is the direct inspiration, and what comes 
under my personal observation can be no more than a millionth part 
of the whole. 

No one has seen the challenge to the Church in the fulfilment of its 
mission to the world more clearly or expressed it more forcibly than 
Professor Karl Heim.* Before we come to the question of Christian 
belief itself, there is, he insists, a preliminary question—a question 
concerned not with any single point in the teaching of the Church, but 
with the whole. Everyone recognizes to-day that all responsible speech 
and action rests upon an overall picture of reality. Over against the 
naive world picture of the centuries which preceded Copernicus 
stands ‘the clear, perspicuous, overall picture of reality on the basis 
of which the genuine secularist conducts his life and thinking’. Unless 
this preliminary, fundamental question is fully faced, the whole 
Christian edifice is in danger of collapse. 

The whole dispute in which religions, churches, denominations and theological tend- 
encies have been engaged with one another for centuries loses its relevance from the 
outset and nothing whatever is to be gained by devoting one’s enthusiasm to it so 
long as no answer has been given to the question whether the whole thing is not 
after all, as Feuerbach supposed, only a projection of human requirements on to 


the clouds or merely thought formations which emanate from the individual or 
collective subconscious of puny human beings. 


1 Roberts: Joc. cit., p. 322. 


2In the introductory chapter of his Christian Faith and Natural Science (London: 
SCM Press, 1953). The italics in the quotation are mine. 
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Though I do not find Professor Heim’s answers to the questions he 
has raised wholly satisfying—he himself describes them as ‘imperfect 
and provisional’—it seems beyond question that in raising these 
questions he is putting things in the right perspective. To face these 
questions is imperative if talk about the world mission of the Church 
is to be more than a mockery. 

But it is not only for the fulfilment of the world mission of the 
Church that this is necessary. It is necessary also for the healthy life 
of the Church itself. There are, as we have already seen, and as Pro- 
fessor Heim clearly points out, large numbers of thoughtful people 
within the Church who are perplexed and troubled by these radical 


questions. As one of the younger theologians of the Church of Scotland 
has emphasized, 


The problem of bridging the gap between the twentieth century and the first does 
not occur only when we endeavour to communicate the Gospel to our twentieth- 
century contemporaries. It is present right from the moment when we seek to under- 
stand the Gospel for ourselves . . . If we feel that we have not quite achieved the 
language of communication, then we are obliged to ask ourselves whether we have 
yet achieved the language of understanding.* 


The task to which Professor Heim points is one to the performance 
of which the ordinary man or woman can contribute little or nothing. 
We have to look for help to the ablest minds which the Church has 
at its disposal, just as the foreign missionary movement needed, and 
as the Church still needs to-day, the guidance of great linguists and 
orientalists, the number of whom has unhappily been too few. But 
the situation which we have been trying to examine makes its demands 
also on every individual Christian. 

At the beginning of this article reference was made to the demand 
by an eminent scientist for an entirely new perspective in regard to 
the place of man in the universe. If we look beneath the surface of the 
proposals for the integration of the International Missionary Council 
and the World Council of Churches, is there not implied in them a 
call to the Church to an entirely new perspective, which can progres- 
sively be shared by every active member of the Church? What that new 
perspective will be has to be discovered by the new generation of those 
who listen and respond in faith to the call of God in the present human 
situation. But if the analysis of events in the preceding pages has any 


1 John Mcintyre, Professor of Divinity in Edinburgh University, in his Inaugural 


Lecture on ‘Frontiers of Meaning’, published in the Scottish Journal of Theology, June, 
1957, 
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truth, it may be expected that the new perspective will include two 
elements. 

In the first place, we shall have to learn—and it will take much 
learning—to distinguish much more clearly than we have done in the 
past between our humble testimony to the life-giving realities of God 
and Christ and our necessarily limited and imperfect intellectual under- 
standing of them. We have to recognize these limitations of human 
finitude as attaching not only to ourselves as individuals, but also to 
all traditions and schools of thought. The sceptical mind of to-day— 
inevitably sceptical, if we have understood what is involved in the 
overwhelming accumulation of knowledge—is ready, in many in- 
stances, to listen to our testimony, but rightly resents any attempt to 
impose on it, along with that testimony, any total system of knowledge. 

Any excess of dogmatism in intellectual matters cannot fail to 
alienate those who are increasingly aware of the inadequacy of human 
thought and speech to express the deepest realities of man’s existence. 
To take only one example, Michael Polanyi’s large and difficult but 
(in my view) highly important book Personal Knowledge * has, as one 
of its primary purposes, ‘to stabilize knowledge (i.e. all forms of 
knowledge, scientific, philosophical and religious) against scepticism 
by including its hazardous character in the conditions of knowledge’. 
Christians are not exempt from the common lot of ‘a myriad centres 
that have taken the risk of living and believing’. They need joyfully 
to accept the fact that we live by faith and not by sight. 

All knowledge is of necessity hazardous because it is in the last 
resort an act of commitment. Only persons can believe something to 
be true. Our real beliefs, as contrasted with what we think we believe or 
what we profess to believe, are a commitment to a certain way of living. 

This close connexion between belief and action is of the greatest 
importance for the task of communication. Present action in the real 
world can transcend differences of conceptual framework. It can 
produce immediate understanding. This fact does not do away with 
the necessity, nor in the least diminish the urgency, of the historical 
task of interpreting the Christian faith in terms of the experience of 
the twentieth century. But action becomes an indispensable means of 
the fulfilment of that task. 

One of the most important books published in recent years is, in 
my opinion, Professor John Macmurray’s The Self as Agent.* It is 


1 London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1958. 
2 London: Faber, 1957 (Vol. 1 of the Gifford Lectures, 1953-4), 
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important because it challenges the whole way of thinking that has 
been dominant in the western world. Professor Macmurray sees in 
the western philosophical tradition two fundamental defects. The first 
is that it has been too theoretical, and the second that it has been too 
egocentric. The Self is not primarily 2 knower but an agent. The 
revolutionary nature of the adoption of this new standpoint must be 
learned from the book itself. The final chapter of this volume (there is 
a second volume yet to be published) bears the striking title, ‘The 
World as One Action’. 

From the Christian point of view the centre of the one action is the 
redemptive act of God in the person and work of Jesus Christ. That 
redemptive act is related to the entire life of man and has to find 
expression at many different levels of human life. 

A second element in the new perspective required to meet the 
conditions of the world to-day would thus seem to be an increasing 
emphasis on witness by life and act more than by preaching and 
teaching—a fresh discovery of new practical ways of expressing the 
diakonia, which has throughout the history of the Church always been 
an essential part, and perhaps the most effective part, of its witness. 
The work of the World Council of Churches on behalf of refugees is a 
signal and impressive example of this form of ministry. But it still 
remains too largely true that the total impression made by the Church 
to-day on those outside its borders is that to be a Christian is to accept 
a body of intellectual beliefs, many of which seem to them, rightly or 
wrongly, to be incompatible with modern knowledge, rather than to 
become a member of a society dedicated to an adventurous and 
creative way of living. 

Since committed Christians are everywhere a minority, and in many 
countries no more than an almost negligible minority, of the popula- 
tion, the redemptive ministry has to be fulfilled in alliance with a host 
of agencies which do not bear the Christian name. ‘Medicine,’ as 
Professor Paul Tillich has said, ‘has helped us to rediscover the meaning 
of grace in our theology.’ One of the greatest threats to the future of 
our society to-day is the increase of mental illness. In the immense work 
of healing which is called for, Christians and non-Christians can join 
hands. Besides doctors, psychiatrists and nurses, there is also (to take 
illustrations from Great Britain, to which there are parallels in other 
countries) an army of trained social workers, probation officers, hospital 
almoners and others in similar occupations, who are engaged in what 
is, in effect, a most important pastoral ministry. Most of this work is 
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allowed to remain outside the concern of the churches, though many 
of those engaged in it may be individually members of a Christian 
congregation. We need a vision of the redemptive task in which all 
this effort will be seen as an invaluable auxiliary to the Christian 
proclamation of the divine compassion and mercy. 

When things are viewed from this standpoint there seem to be 
inexhaustible springs of renewal and inspiration in Dr Tillich’s formula- 
tion of the central Christian affirmation as the appearance in the 
world of New Being in Jesus Christ. Here is the ultimate source, 
whether it is recognized or not, of the healing and salvation of which 
the world is desperately in need. But the assertion that New Being has 
entered into the world is no more than empty words unless it is made 
manifest in lives and in creative action. A young teenager recently, 
committing himself to an adventurous enterprise, gave as his reason 
that people to-day need to see sermons rather than to hear them. One 
of the earliest expressions of Christian testimony was that the life was 
manifested and we saw it. 

J. H. OLDHAM 




















OUR CHRISTIAN MISSION TO RURAL 
PEOPLE, 1910-1960 


By I. W. Moomaw 


Te moving drama of to-day’s rural world presents to the Church 
perhaps the greatest challenge and the most noble opportunity in 
its long history. Rural peoples of all lands are caught up by forces of 
rapid social and economic change. They have come to believe that 
something can and must be done to assure them of their rightful share 
of the resources which God has provided for all. An awakened world 
conscience and a sense of urgency have brought village people and 
their age-old problems to a position of central prominence. The 
Church through its rural world mission has had a major part in 
developing this awakened world conscience. 

But this concern for the needs of neglected peoples is not new. In 
the year 1794 William Carey wrote home to England: ‘Send me yearly 
the best garden and fruit seeds. Send also implements of husbandry, 
sickles and plough wheels. Those we teach are hungry and many 
starve.’ Missionaries since Carey’s time have witnessed in a variety of 
ways. Replies to a recent letter list some of the many helpful Christian 
activities that they use. The list is by no means complete, but it provides 
a cross-section as to the form which our rural mission to human need 
has taken: 


Rural Training for Ministers : ‘ ; d . 42 
Lord’s Acre Projects . ; ‘ 4 ; . 85 
Rural Service Centres é 3 Z : ‘ . 64 
ro wn Services : : : . B 

Christian Co-operative Societies . : Z . 41 
Family Land Settlement _—- : ‘ : . 16 
Mission Farms . ‘ ; : : <a 
Revolving Loan Funds ; ; é : . 2 
Cottage Industries Training Centres. ‘ : . 84 


It is our purpose here to outline some of the milestones past which 
the Church has travelled during the last fifty years in its effort to aid 
oppressed village peoples in meeting their spiritual, social and economic 
needs. 


Perhaps the first united vision of a rural world mission came with 
the Jerusalem meeting of the International Missionary Council in the 
19 273 
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year 1928. The appointment of Dr Kenyon L. Butterfield as rural 
work counsellor was another milestone. Dr Butterfield found a rather 
broad foundation of rural work on which he could base his studies 
and programme recommendations. John H. Reisner was serving in 
China as Dean of Nanking College of Agriculture and Forestry. 
Sam Higginbottom was in India, where the Allahabad Agricultural 
Institute had been started in 1910. Dr Spencer Hatch was in South 
India developing the well-known rural centre at Martandam. E. K. 
Higdon in the Philippines was pioneering with church-community 
services and specialized training for rural pastors. In Japan Alfred 
Stone was laying foundations for what later became the Christian 
Rural Service and Training Centre for ministers. In Southern Rhodesia, 
George Roberts was developing agricultural schools and extension 
services, while in Brazil Benjamin H. Hunnicutt had helped to develop 
the agricultural college at Lavras. In addition to these well-known 
efforts, nearly a hundred other agricultural missionaries and workers 
were serving in various ways. 

The Jerusalem meeting and its report, the famous Volume VI, gave 
our rural mission its first unified forward thrust. Men like Kenyon L. 
Butterfield, Edmund De S. Brunner and Karanakanan T. Paul had 
prepared study papers for the meeting based upon our best rural 
experience. John R. Mott, with his profound conviction as to the 
importance of a viable rural mission, fully supported the meeting. 
Said he: 

One of the major problems of the entire Far East—in Japan, Korea, China, the 
Philippine Islands, Indo-China, Siam and India—is the reconstruction of life 
among the multitudes of people in the rural communities. Discerning leaders in 
government and among religious forces—in particular the Christian forces— 


recognize that thorough-going rural reconstruction is the solution to other basic 
problems and, therefore, the permanent well-being of the nations. 


Events since that time have confirmed the truth of that prophetic 
utterance. 


TOWARD A SPIRITUAL BASIS FOR RURAL MISSIONS 


Even before the Jerusalem meeting, the Eastern Asia Central Con- 
ference in January 1928 declared, 


The Church has a responsibility not only for saving individuals but for the saving 
of society. The conversion of individuals will not redeem society. The Church must 
be the vanguard of every movement for the protection of the oppressed and for the 
guarantee for all men of an equal chance for the good things of life. 
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This same conference declared: 


Let the minister give the community sacrificial service, and a spiritual ministry 
helping the people to realize their deepest needs. At the bottom, financial support 
of the Church depends upon the quality of pastoral service. People are usually 
willing to pay for what they get. What contribution is the Church making to the 
community for which the people ought to pay? Feed the spiritual life of the churches, 
raise the quality of pastoral services, then call upon the people to give. 


What do these ideals mean when expressed in the form of a Christian 
programme? The Jerusalem meeting outlined some guiding principles: 


1. Recognize the intrinsic worth of each individual. 

2. Give the largest possible opportunity for development to each person. 

3. Create a unity of spiritual, social and economic life. Spiritual energies must 
have channels through which they can flow and these channels are found both in 
occupation and in the contacts of family and community. 

4. Eliminate prejudices arising out of differences of race, class or human capacity. 


In regard to agriculture, the Jerusalem meeting declared: 


1. Let the farmer have access to the land he works on terms that will insure 
personal freedom, efficient production and conservation of the soil. 

2. Reduce the cost of marketing products from farmer to consumers to the 
lowest possible terms with both consumers and farmers sharing in these economies. 

3. Give encouragement to farmers for co-operatives. 

4. Make available an efficient system of vocational and general education for 
youth and adults living on farms. 

5. Strive for the friendly co-operation between rural and city workers. 


Ten years later, at its Madras meeting, the International Missionary 
Council added to these principles. Said Dr John H. Reisner: ‘Can 
Christianity recreate village life?” The answer is, ‘Yes, if we recognize 
that God is all and in all, that all creation and all creative processes 
are unified in Him. We must be sure that God is on our side when we 
build our Christian programme in the village.’ Certain further 
principles were added : 


1. To the villagers of Africa, India and China the processes of agriculture have 
spiritual significance. The farmer is surrounded by the creations of God. Few 
indeed are the Christian philosophers who interpret to us the abiding values that 
are co-existent with the presence of God in the daily experience of those who till 
the soil. 

2. A philosophy of Christian rural work is needed. Interest in rural reconstruction 
is rising like a mighty tide all over the world. The Church should take part in rural 
reconstruction, helping to meet the needs of all persons and families in the rural 
community. 

3. We should see village life as a whole. In the words of the Jerusalem Declara- 
tion: ‘Man is a unity and a spiritual life is indivisibly rooted in all his conditions— 
physical, mental and social.’ 

4. Atm for a limited programme of high-quality. Quality rather than quantity 
of service should be sought. 

5. Go into the villages and live among the people. Do not wait for them to come 
to us or our institutions. 
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6. Stress personal relationships and small groups. 

7. Use local resources. The people themselves must take part in working out 
their own programmes. Only thus can the church become rooted in the community, 

8. Co-operate with other agencies and groups. 

9. Stress the moral basis of rural reconstruction, otherwise it is hindered by greed 
and indifference 


10. Build up the church as the permanent expression of the Christian faith. 
This is the central purpose of our rural mission. 


RURAL MISSION ACTION SINCE 1928 


It would be difficult to classify the many and varied rural projects 
developed especially since 1928, but in general they are of four types: 
(a) Christian rural service and training centres, (b) Village service 
units, (c) Direct Extension services, (d) Rural training for pastors. 

The Christian rural service and training centre aims to provide a 
programme of health, economic improvement, education, religious 
and social life for the unit of villages. Its methods include classes and 
demonstrations at the centre, with certain community services. Such 
centres were developed in Japan, other countries of Asia, Africa and 


Latin America, where many have served creatively. However, ex- | 


perience revealed the need to depart from the ‘centre’ pattern, in order 
to move more directly with the people and meet local conditions. 
There was also the tendency for some centres to become ‘institutions’, 


with the centre as a kind of model. The tendency to withdraw from | 


direct people-to-people services and develop ‘model demonstrations’ 


at the centre proved to be the downfall for efforts which otherwise | 


might have been significantly helpful. 

The India Village Service, developed by Dr and Mrs William H. 
Wiser and colleagues, is one of the best known examples of the village 
service unit. Without any central institution, a staff of workers move as 
a unit among selected villages with a seven-point programme: health, 
sanitation, home-making, agricultural improvement, recreation, cottage 
or village industries and general education. As far as possible the 
programme is based upon the expressed needs of the people. One 
advantage of this type of work is that since we deal with selected 
villages it is possible to evaluate the results of our efforts more clearly. 

A third method of working by direct extension services used by the 
church and governmental agencies has made much progress during 
the past decade. Direct extension service is a method of self-help and 
education based squarely upon the expressed felt needs of the people. 
It differs from the village service unit in that extension workers move 
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directly among the people with plans highly flexible, varying with the 
interests and needs of the area. Field and home demonstration is the 
chief method of teaching. Practical and sympathetic, the extension 
workers join with the people in practical ways to improve their agri- 
culture, livestock, family living. The most successful Christian extension 
workers operate in concord with the village pastor and the village 
church as they serve the larger community. 

A fourth development has been rural training for village pastors. 
The nature of the village church environment makes it imperative 
that in addition to the ministry of the word and sacraments, pastors 
show an intelligent concern for the social and economic condition of 
the people. Three-fourths of the younger churches are in the villages, 
where even to live involves severe economic struggle. The families are 
frequently landless. One pastor has observed: ‘My people are mostly 
workers on land owned by others, eking out a subsistence from seasonal 
labour. To them my support seems like a luxury they can ill afford.’ 

It is encouraging, therefore, that some theological schools and 


' seminaries are now taking steps toward the provision of more adequate 


training for those who are to serve in the midst of poverty and economic 
tension. Some typical advances in this direction are: the rural service 
and training centre at Tsurukawa, Japan, with a four-year theological 


| course designed especially for rural pastors ; the Bible Training School, 
| Kambini, Portuguese East Africa, with a three-year course of training 
_ with practical experience in agriculture to aid pastors of small congre- 
| gations in earning a portion of their living; the Union Theological 


School, Mexico, with agriculture, health, extension service as a part 
of the regular curriculum; in-service field training for pastors. In 
Brazil, led by agricultural missionary Robert Davis, this is an organ- 
ized programme to bring supplemental rural training to ministers in 
the form of intensive two- to four-week courses. 

The majority of these projects have been influenced by the concept 
of rural reconstruction as popularized by K. T. Paul, rural prophet 
of India during the 1920s, and by James Yenn in China. Rural recon- 
struction as they conceived it does not mean a nostalgic effort to return 
to the past. Rather it recognized that great rural regions of the world 
were in need of social and economic change. Through rural recon- 
struction the churches work with the people to conserve the best in 
village life and help to guide the processes of change in accord with 
the life and spirit of Christ. In brief, to them the rural reconstruction 
meant an effort to deal with rural life as a whole. 
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This concept of rural reconstruction is highly cherished by church- 
men in Asia. K. T. Paul spoke for many when he said: 


It is a matter of much gratification that rural reconstruction has after all secured 
a place in the conscience and in the imagination of the people of India. Seventeen 
years ago, in 1913, when some of us were organizing the first rural work in India, 
ours was a cry in the wilderness. The term ‘rural reconstruction’ was our coinage. 
Today it is the slogan across our vast country. We rejoice in this. 


In the midst of post-war terms like technical assistance, community 
development, relief and international development, rural reconstruction 
seems best to express the concern of the churches to lift, heal and 
redeem all phases of life with due respect for persons and the values 
they cherish. 


SPECIAL SERVICE ORGANIZATIONS 


The period since 1928 has seen the emergence of several service 
organizations designed to help co-ordinate the work of rural missions. 
Agricultural Missions, Inc., was founded in the year 1930 by John R. 
Mott and others as a centre of services for the churches and rural 
missionaries in their work among rural people. Dr John H. Reisner 
was the first executive secretary and he piloted the organization and 
other phases of rural reconstruction for a period of twenty-seven 


years. Agricultural Missions has a board of directors of twenty-four, | 


about half of whom are church and mission board executives and the 
other half laymen and women qualified to promote and guide a pro- 
gramme of this kind. Agricultural Missions is a recognized centre of 
services for forty-eight or more different mission boards in their 
oversea work, and the 230 missionaries in agriculture and home 
economics. Its work includes: leadership training—special courses, 
workshops and conferences; the field services—supplies seeds and 
other materials, sponsoring of special pilot projects, providing field 
counsellors to assist young people in developing successful work, 
help with programme evaluation; literature, counsel and research— 
produces literature on successful methods of working and develops 
studies as to the best procedures to use in rural reconstruction. 

The Institute of Rural Life at Home and Overseas was founded in 
London ten years ago. Its announced purpose is: ‘Promoting the 
acceptance of Christian values in the economic and social development 
of rural communities throughout the world.’ The Institute’s services 
include counsel, correspondence, publication of a quarterly builetin 
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and the conducting of an annual training course for Christian rural 
workers. 

In addition to these two organizations, there have been developed 
field departments and committees related to National Christian 
Councils. Among these are: the Department of Rural Life of the 
Philippine Federation of Churches ; Central Economic Life Committee 
of the National Christian Council, India; Christian Rural Fellowship, 
an association of rural workers in Nigeria and the Cameroons; Com- 
mittee on Social and Economic Life, the West Pakistan Christian 
Council; the Rural Work Committee of the United Church of Christ 
in the Philippines; the Rural Work Committee of the United Church 
of Christ in Japan. 


AND Now, To-MORROW 


We are grateful for those who, during the last half century, have 
provided for us a rich heritage of experience and leadership. It is 
fair to ask how well we are carrying forward that heritage. As we face 
the future what are some essentials of an adequate rural programme? 
Consultation with many during the preparation of this paper indicates 
at least seven areas of urgent emphasis: 

1. Sharpen the spiritual impact of our work. At a time when so much 
of the world is involved in good but secular programmes of physical 
well-being, it is urgent that the Church make renewed efforts in apply- 
ing the Gospel of Christ to all of life. This will help to create the moral 
climate in which such work can best succeed. 

2. Take bolder steps in the training of Christian rural leaders. We 
have done well in the fields of liberal arts and theological training as 
such. We must now give more serious attention to the training of 
leaders qualified to come to grips with the causes of hunger and want. 
We urgently need several regional advanced training laboratories. 

3. Provide regional or country-wide programme leaders. We have 
many good activities. Most of them are serving useful purposes. Our 
rural mission would be more effective if these activities were linked 
into a more unified and permanent programme. 

4. Multiply direct extension services. We are still supporting too 
many demonstration farms and rural ‘centres’, which are largely 
sterile so far as their effectiveness in helping the people to solve their 
own problems is concerned. Extension services with trained workers 
moving among the churches and village communities with the means 
and spirit of self-help must be greatly multiplied. 
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5. Use special personnel. There is need now for dedicated men and 
women of mature knowledge and experience in such fields as land 
stewardship, landlord-tenant relationships, village youth work, cottage 
industries, village church finance, human nutrition, leadership training 
and the successful use of Christian co-operatives. 

6. Work with the village church. Recent years have shown a con- 
siderable increase in personnel and resources devoted to rural work, 
More than twenty new extension type projects have been started within 
the past year, as well as a number of rural centres and young farmers’ 
and homemakers’ clubs. While there are notable examples of co- 
operation with the pastor and the village church, the tendency has 
been for such projects to be developed separately. We do not suggest 
that the Church alone is responsible for the reconstruction needed to 
relieve human suffering, or that the Church alone can solve these 
problems. But there is no question as to our Christian obligation at a 
time when more people than ever before lie bleeding on the Jericho 
road. 

7. Evaluate our work carefully. We recognize our rural mission as 
the work of God, and it is He who gives the increase, but methods and 
projects are fruitful while others appear sterile. Should we not be 
profiting more by the years of toil and hard-won experience? Despite 
some valuable graduate dissertations, we seriously lack answers to 
simple, practical questions such as, What constitutes a self-supporting 
village church? When is self-support desirable? When premature? 

8. We need to consider more seriously: factors of effectiveness in 
village leadership; how illiterate adults learn most effectively; how 
best to develop and use volunteer leadership; criteria for evaluating 
rural reconstruction ; objectives of a pilot project; reasonable targets 
or goals ; how long to continue a pilot project. 

To find effective ways for bringing the Gospel and Christ’s concern 
into the mainstream of rural life to-day constitutes the present-day 
challenge to the Church and a central aim of rural missions. It would 
seem that the International Missionary Council might well be asked to 
give special consideration to the village church at this time of critical 
opportunity, with a view to using more effectively the resources that 
we have and to developing a more statesmanlike approach to the new 
doors of opportunity that are opening. 

I. W. Moomaw 











THE PREPARATION OF MISSIONARIES 
1910 AND 1960 


By H. C. L&Fever 


pean first missionary book I ever bought cost a penny at a stall in 
the Farringdon Road, London. It was called The Preparation of 
Missionaries and was, indeed, volume five of the Report of the World 
Missionary Conference 1910. I didn’t read it. An old missionary through 
whom I had heard God’s call to take part in the Church’s mission 
oversea assured me that it would be beyond me. ‘M.A. stuff’ was his 
description—and I had yet to matriculate. The book from the penny 
box remained unread for thirty years and then was discovered and 
digested. Conference reports suffer a strange handicap in being dated, 
and this report is no exception. It certainly is dated, but it is neglected 
at great loss. As a starting point for a discussion of missionary pre- 
paration in this year 1960 there could be few things more valuable 
than this volume of 1910. It is a healthy check on woolly thinking and 
a sober reminder that the ‘new age in missions’ of which we hear so 
much is at least fifty years old. 

The Edinburgh volume opens with the recognition of rapid change 
compared with the time when modern Protestant missions began 
their work. The conference met five years after Japan’s emergence 
as the champion of ‘free and equal opportunities for all’ in Asia and 
August 1910 was to see the annexation of Korea by that nation. The 
alteration demanded by these events in the western attitude to the 
East was one of Copernican dimensions. The conference recognized 
this fact, as it did the fact that ‘the influence of the missionary and the 
trader have gradually drawn the countries of Christendom into such 
relations with the vast populations of Asia and Africa that the whole 
weight of western civilization is bearing down upon them with im- 
measurable and accelerating momentum’. Further, the conference 
recognized that the influence of western civilization was not always 
wholesome. It was too conscious of the ‘desolating and inhuman 
tyranny’ so recently exposed in the Congo to believe that the nations 
of ‘Christendom’ were necessarily God-fearing and philanthropic. 
‘Edinburgh 1910’ approached the subject of the preparation of mission- 
aries, as we do fifty years later, against the background of rapid social 
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change, moral deterioration, efforts to reconstitute the ancient religions 
of the East as rivals to Christianity and the growth of irreligion through- 
out the world. All these factors are seen as results of the ‘destructive 
work of the inrush of Western civilization’ and it is the missionary 
who is regarded as the man ‘upon whom rests the task of applying the 
regenerative force strong enough to cope with the conditions about to 
be created in the non-Christian world’. The preparation of the mission- 
ary is related to the regenerating power of the Gospel in a situation of 
the utmost urgency and gravity for the whole world. 

This emphasis on the western missionary might well appear to 
reflect a different outlook from that of the present day. It would be 
wrong, however, to conclude that the Edinburgh conference of 1910 
was unaware of the part to be played increasingly by the indigenous 
churches of non-western nations. ‘The hope and aim of all our work 
has appeared already in the shape of an indigenous Church’; and 
Edinburgh recognized that this new factor already constituted ‘a real 
element in the missionary situation’. It is perhaps an indication of the 
novelty of the situation that, having acknowledged the fact of the 
indigenous Church, the commission on the preparation of missionaries 
nowhere else refers to it. The need to prepare the new missionaries to 
face problems of partnership was not yet acknowledged as a matter 
of prime importance. Special missionary preparation meant, for 
Edinburgh, training in such matters as the language, history, religion 
and customs of the people to whom the recruit was being sent. It is 
acknowledged that missionaries are to work ‘as men who sow seed 
which is to grow by its own life, rather than as builders who hope to 
complete a structure by their own continuous activity’, but ‘the work 
of leading and organizing will for the most part be done by men who 
have revealed or developed their powers in the mission field’ and the 
expression ‘for the most part’ is intended to allow not for indigenous 
leaders but for missionaries who displayed powers of leadership even 
before they arrived on the field. It is agreed that ‘officers and leaders 
of the Native Church are competent to help the new missionary’, but 
the qualities of humility and docility expected of the recruit are spoken 
of chiefly in relation to his attitude to his senior missionary colleagues. 
Docile and humble the recruit should be in his early years, but ‘there 
is room on the mission field for the ablest and best youth of Christen- 
dom to attain positions of leadership where scope is immense and 
where many can exercise an influence far wider and deeper than is 
possible save for a very few in the home lands’. The embarrassment 
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one feels in reading those words to-day is an indication of the great 
gulf already fixed between 1910 and 1960. 

The changed presuppositions in this respect have been noticed in 
more than one recent conference and report on the preparation of 
missionaries. At one such conference held. at Selly Oak in December 
1958 and attended by representatives of a number of British missionary 
societies and missionary training colleges, it was acknowledged that 
of all the questions which confronted modern missionary service the 
most urgent was the place, function and relationships of the missionary, 
particularly in view of the growth of political and religious self- 
consciousness among both Christians and non-Christians in almost 
every field. Six months later, a consultation held in Bangalore, con- 
vened by the National Christian Council of India, expressed the view 
that ‘in every situation in which the missionary finds himself his goal 
should be to hand over his responsibilities to an Indian colleague as 
soon as a suitable person can be found to take his place’. The work 
of ‘leading and organizing’ is no longer regarded as the special responsi- 
bility of the missionary. He is now ‘part and parcel of the Indian 
Church, working within that framework, receiving from it in order 
to give to it’ and he should be prepared ‘to do any work which the 
Indian Church wishes him to do’. The statement wisely goes on to 
say that the Church should see that the missionary is assigned tasks 
that will be challenging and satisfying to his personal call as a mission- 
ary. We have come a long way from Edinburgh 1910, even though the 
development is a logical consequence of Edinburgh’s insight as to the 
ultimate end of missionary work. 

One result of this development as it affects the preparation of mission- 
aries is the recognition of the need ‘to make use of suitable nationals of 
Asia, Africa, etc., to assist in this preparation’, even in the candidate’s 
own country. This may be done either through inviting such nationals 
to speak on the history, culture and life of their own countries, or 
through less formal contacts with students from oversea in the same 
institution or in neighbouring institutions. The Bangalore conference, 
however, lays much stress on the need for ‘orientation’ on the field 
itself. “We believe that the major part of the more specialized orienta- 
tion can best be done in India and that it would be wise to reduce the 
amount of time spent on orientation in the home countries and to 
provide more effective orientation courses in this country.’ There is 
much to be said for this proposal, though it is something of an anti- 
climax to note that the proposed orientation courses in India are to 
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be of only two weeks’ duration, especially in view of the fact that the 
suggested syllabus reads like the programme of a year’s work. The 
sense of unreality is strengthened by the wishful thought that the 
economies (if any) which may be expected in the cost of missionary 
preparation in the West may be utilized for making available the 
necessary funds for such courses. The Bangalore proposals obviously 
need more thought, but there is much to be said for, at any rate, 
supplementing the preparation of missionaries in the West with some 
kind of planned orientation on the field. To this we shall return 
later. 

One emphasis of Edinburgh 1910 which is important to-day is that 
on the need for the missionary to know something of the religion and 
culture of the country to which he is sent. It could even express satis- 
faction (too optimistically?) that ‘the strategic points of service in 
India and the Far East are occupied by an increasing number of men 
whose training historically, philosophically and socially qualifies them 
to see clearly and to handle tactfully the most splendid problem of 
modern times, the christianization of the Asiatic consciousness’. The 
Edinburgh approach was on the philosophic and religious thought of 
the East, enabling the missionary ‘to compare doctrine with doctrine, 
symbol with symbol, ideal with ideal, debased form with debased form’. 
The Bangalore conference recommended that the proposed two-weeks 
orientation course should include not only a study of the religions of 
the country and of the history and culture of India, but also a survey 
of ‘the present situation of social, political and industrial developments’. 
Obviously all these subjects (together forming only one-third of the 
total programme) could be treated only in the baldest outline; and it 
might be opined that the emphasis would fall not so much on the 
philosophical and historical study of the non-Christian religions, but 
rather on the contemporary expression of those religions in the social 


life of the country. One senses the same emphasis in the ‘new pro- 


gramme of missionary preparation’ outlined recently by the Division of 
Foreign Missions and other bodies in America. In this programme, 
under the heading ‘Cultural Anthropology’, it is stated that ‘it is 
important that the new missionaries be given some understanding of 
the social, political and economic issues, plus some understanding of 
the major religions of one’s area’ (the order of priorities is significant). 
It is probable that one of the main differences in missionary prepara- 
tion to-day as compared with that of fifty years ago is to be seen in 
connexion with the attitude to the study of non-Christian religions. 
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The approach to-day is less academic and less specialized, the religion 
being studied not so much as a philosophical or theological system, 
but rather as a determinative element in the current life of the nation. 
The new approach, while giving less scope to the ‘scholar missionaries’ 
admired by Edinburgh, is of more vital relevance to the practical work 
of a missionary. There may be a danger here, that the study of modern 
social phenomena may ignore the roots of present-day life in the 
nation’s religious history. The ‘classical forms’ where they exist must 
be studied, as well as the modern expressions, but a knowledge of the 
classical forms only will not prepare the missionary candidate for an 
understanding of the non-Christian social and religious phenomena 
which he will meet on the field. A purely academic study of Sanskrit 
and classical Hinduism might even prove an obstacle to the acquiring 
of a sympathetic understanding of Hindu life and thought to-day. 
These often seem, superficially at least, to have little to do with the 
classical forms. It is essential that the missionary in his preparation 
learn something of the religion which is actually believed and practised 
to-day in the field to which he is appointed. 

Recent discussions on missionary preparation have caused some 
to suggest that so much is considered essential to the preparation that 
a missionary would be middle-aged before he arrived on the field. 
Nevertheless, in the short time generally available for specific missionary 
preparation we can at least see that the proper emphases are made, 
the proper balance achieved between principles and practice. Every 
part of the preparation, whether it be Bible study, dogmatics and 
church history or social anthropology, educational principles and 
book-keeping, needs to be quite specifically related to the future work 
of the missionary. There is, it may be suggested, a tendency for the 
‘theological’ side of missionary training to be modelled too closely 
on that of a theological college. What is needed in the time available 
is not a condensed version of a course originally designed to be three 
times as long, but a simple introduction with a treatment of subjects 
in broad outline and related particularly to devotional and practical 
needs abroad. This does not, of course, apply to ordinands, who will 
have received their theological training before embarking on their 
specifically missionary preparation. Special care needs to be taken in 
the missionary training to avoid overlapping. The ‘theology of mission’, 
for etample, should not be a subject taught separately, as is so often 
the case, but should rather be an insight made clear in the ordinary 
Biblical and theological classes. It is doubtless intellectually satisfying 
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to a professor of missions to deal with the theological basis of his 
teaching on the principles and practice of missions, but the inevitable 
overlapping with the work of other colleagues can be highly frustrating 
to the students. This difficulty can be avoided only if all the classes 
and not merely the course on the principles of missions are specifically 
directed to missionary needs. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that the missionary must be 
in touch with the world in which he works. For this the candidate 
must acquire a knowledge and understanding of current affairs, not 
only in his future field but in the world at large, for all problems are 
world problems to-day. Edinburgh 1910 made no special reference to 
this aspect of missionary preparation, listing the subjects of special 
importance as Bible study, natural science and philosophy, but the 
American ‘new programme of missionary orientation’ already referred 
to rightly emphasizes the importance of understanding ‘current issues 
in to-day’s world’. This understanding would doubtless include the 
Edinburgh emphasis on the need for ‘culture’. Edinburgh quoted with 
approval the judgment of one Society that ‘it is the men and women of 
best culture who last longest, stand the roughest wear and adapt them- 
selves most readily’ and of another Society that such missionaries 
‘usually have a wider outlook, more balanced judgment and less 
tendency to prejudice and panic’. It is more than ever important to-day 
that missionaries should have both accurate knowledge and balanced 
understanding of world affairs which impinge with increasing force 
and relevance upon the life of the people among whom they work. 
The alternative, already too depressingly obvious in many mission 
stations, is for missionaries to become estranged from the main stream 
of the life of the country in which they work, unconscious of the ‘winds 
of change’ that are blowing throughout the world to-day, not least 
in what we have been accustomed to call ‘the mission field’. The 
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burden of ‘the pressing business of each day’ is well-known to all | 


engaged in missionary work, but this business, which is the Lord’s 
business, will not be done aright unless we are aware of what the 
Lord is saying to His people in the world to-day. It is all too easy 
for the missionary—and the missionary student—to live in a sort of 
enclave, be it the missionary training college or the mission compound. 
Anything that can be done during the missionary’s training to give him 
this wider view of the world in which he is to exercise his vocation is 
of the utmost importance. 

An essential element in the preparation of the missionary is, of 
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course, the study of the language of the field to which he is appointed. 
This was stressed at Edinburgh and also, more recently, at Bangalore, 
where the meeting agreed that it is ‘more important than ever that 
missionaries learn an Indian language really well, so that they can 
talk with educated Indians intelligently and acceptably’. Bangalore 
rightly stressed the need for revision of the present syllabuses, text 
books and word lists and for the supervision of language teaching ‘by 
someone trained in modern linguistic research and teaching methods, 
whether in India or in the West’. Such revision, long overdue, would, 
it was felt, lighten the strain of linguistic study and make more time 
available for general orientation. Too many missionaries to-day, 
especially those working in institutions, imagine that they can ‘get by 
with English’ or some other European language. There could not be 
a more grievous error, more damaging to missionary effectiveness, 
more obstructive to the process of identification with the people among 
whom the missionary works. Edinburgh debated at length the question 
how far this language study could be taken in the candidate’s home 
country and concluded that the weight of experience seemed to lie 
with those who argued in favour of teaching the ‘missionary language’ 
at home. The debate continues, but with the weight shifting in favour 
of teaching the language on the field, especially in view of improved 
facilities in many fields to-day. Bangalore, however, included a ‘basic 
study of linguistics’ among the subjects which could profitably be 
dealt with before arrival on the field. In recent years the annual 
linguistics course at Selly Oak, conducted by teachers from the School 
of Oriental and African Studies in London, has grown in usefulness. 
Attention needs to be paid, however, to the need to co-ordinate as far 
as possible the methods of language study employed by teachers in 
the candidate’s home country and those in language schools on the 
field. To what extent, for example, is a knowledge of grammar a 
necessary or even desirable element in the basic study of linguistics? 
Some modern linguistics teachers in the West argue that pre-occupation 
with grammatical constructions is a hindrance rather than a help to 
the acquisition of proficiency in a living tongue, but a candidate is 
almost certain to approach language study on the field from a gram- 
matical standpoint, whether in a missionary language school or in 
private tuition from a national or missionary colleague. The regret 
of mafiy missionaries that before coming to the field they did not have 
a more thorough knowledge of ordinary grammatical principles is 
expressed too frequently and with too much feeling to be ignored. 
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The question how far missionary preparation should be given on 
the field and how far in the candidate’s homeland is of wider reference 
than to linguistic study only. We have noticed that Bangalore suggested 
a lessening of preparation at home with a corresponding increase of 
training on the field. It may readily be agreed that general orientation 
programmes should be associated with the work of missionary language 
schools, where these exist, but in fact very few do exist. It might be 
argued that, even where such institutions are found, there would be 
the danger of students in the orientation course coming too much 
under the influence of individuals with particular idiosyncracies, 
especially on the place and function of the missionary. Idiosyncracies 
are also likely to be found among colleagues in the area to which the 
candidate is appointed, but there are weighty arguments in favour of 
missionary preparation on the field being given in the actual area of 
work and in direct connexion with local responsibilities and relation- 
ships. The missionary language school, with the resources upon which 
it can call for orientation purposes, is most likely to be of service, 
outside its primarily linguistic function, in providing an introduction 
to social and cultural developments in the country concerned. 

Much is said, and rightly said, concerning the right of the indigenous 
Church to determine what missionaries it desires to have associated 
with it in its work. This, however, is a two-way responsibility if it is 
to be a mature Christian relationship at all, and it includes the right 
of the new recruit to look for loving counsel from the leaders of the 
local church. This counsel is not always forthcoming. Sometimes the 
reason for this failure is a misplaced courtesy, sometimes it is the 
difficulty experienced in appreciating the untried missionary. Ex- 
perienced missionaries are not found ready-made, however, whether 
on appointment or thirty years after, and it is widely recognized to-day 
that the making—or breaking—of a missionary is to a large extent 


the responsibility of the church in which he exercises his missionary . 


vocation. While it is not to be desired that members of the church, 
whether nationals or missionary colleagues, should ‘fuss’ over the 
new recruit, there is a solemn responsibility resting upon them to be 
constructively and imaginatively helpful, even to the extent of speaking 
unpleasant truths in love. It is not only new recruits in their first 
few months who need this pastoral care but missionaries at all stages 
of their life-long ‘preparation’. Evidence suggests that failure in this 
respect is closely connected with many cases of early resignation and 
probably with a still greater number of cases of missionaries who remain 
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on the field long after they have ceased to make ‘His service their 
delight’. 

At the same time it must be readily admitted that the missionary 
himself, and again at all stages of his ‘preparation’, requires the grace 
to accept counsel and, where necessary, reproof. ‘Docility’, the ‘peculiar 
grace of a teachable spirit’, was mentioned at Edinburgh as the first 
among the elements of moral character essential to the missionary ; 
and the conference agreed that even a long lifetime is not long enough 
to prepare to be a missionary. Capacity for growth at any time, con- 
tinued the Commission, depends on willingness to learn. Perhaps the 
most important element of missionary preparation, before or after 
appointment, is the nurture and increase of this ‘peculiar grace’. (At 
the Roman Catholic Foreign Missions Seminary in Paris this grace 
has been traditionally designated for centuries under the name of 
gaiety, the disposition to make every adjustment and meet every 
demand, including the demand for self-examination and re-dedication, 
with a smile.) In the home preparation this grace may be exercised in 
the willingness to live in community, even, as the American programme 
recommends, ‘sharing in the daily common tasks, in living and working 
together as part of a vital Christian community’, men and women, 
ordained and lay, professional and non-professional. It may very well 
be exercised in learning from other communions, episcopal and non- 
episcopal, denominational bodies and undenominational groups. 
Again, the American programme says, “The present world scene and 
the needs of the younger churches would dictate that missionaries 
going out to-day should have at least part of their training in an 
oecumenical setting. Their preparation for mission should include 
some prayerful struggle with the divisions of the Church as well as 
some serious searching for roads to reconciliation’. Prayerful struggle. 
The missionary’s struggle within himself or in relation to bewildering 
and discouraging elements in his work is one that can be resolved 
only ‘by prayer and fasting’, by Christian worship and Christian 
discipline. A training centre at home or abroad which works from this 
basic conviction and arranges all its life and programme of studies 
from this point of view may still not produce saints, but it will give 
to those who are truly called and dedicated the secret of growth. It is 
this secret which is all-important in the preparation of a missionary 
and ndt least in his preparation in the practice of the presence of God. 
We have to take care that the ordered and disciplined devotional life 


of the missionary training centre, at home or on the field, gives the 
20 
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candidate a sense of spiritual direction which will enable him to retain 
a sense of God’s presence and a habit of private prayer in circum. 
stances where there are few, if any, external aids to worship and prayer. 
Too often the new recruit looks back nostalgically to his time in the 
missionary training college, where there were regular meetings for 
worship, intercession and Bible study, and is a little lost in the station 
where no such opportunities occur. If he has learned the secret of 
growth he will also have learned the secret of the Presence promised 
to the missionary along with the missionary commission—‘and lo, 
I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world’. 
H. C, L&FEVER 








A CHRISTIAN COUNCIL IN ACTION 
THE CHRISTIAN COUNCIL OF KENYA 


By Paut S. FUETER 
WHAT IS THE CCK? 


HE Christian Council of Kenya is an association of Christian 

Churches which are at work in Kenya. It binds together all the Pro- 
testant churches and missions in the country, with the exception of 
the Seventh-day Adventists, as follows: 


Africa Inland Church .. ee ae (70,000 communicant 
members) 

Anglican Church (Diocese of Mombasa) (42,000 com. members) 

Pentecostal Assemblies of East Africa (40,000 com. members) 


Salvation Army . ¥ ‘s (32,000 full members) 
Friends’ Africa Mission i “i (29,000 full members) 
Presbyterian Church of East Africa .. (27,000 com. members) 
Church of God i i “a (26,000 com. members) 
Methodist Church in Kenya ea (6,000 com. members) 
World Gospel Mission at vi (5,800 com. members) 
African Churches and Schools a (5,500) 

Elim Missionaries’ Assemblies ‘a (5,000 com. members) 


Among smaller churches are the Swedish Lutheran Mission, the 
Baptist Mission in East Africa, the Finnish Free Mission, the Dutch 
Reformed Church. Other members of the CCK include the YMCA and 
the YWCA, the British and Foreign Bible Society, the Navigators. 

Many express astonishment at so much co-operation. The reason for 
it may, the writer believes, be found in the credal statement which is 
embodied with the utmost clarity in the Constitution, which begins: 
‘While recognizing that each Church and missionary society has its 
own basis of order and doctrine, all members of the Council shall 
adopt the following doctrinal statement as a declaration of their essen- 
tial sptritual unity . . . The doctrinal statement itself does more than 
follow the classical declarations of the churches. It insists that the 
Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments are God’s revelation 
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of Himself to man, containing all things necessary to salvation, and 
are the ultimate standard of faith and conduct. This definite evangelical 
stand allows different groups to ‘belong together’ without doubting 
each other’s orthodoxy. 


2. THE STRUCTURE OF THE COUNCIL—PROBLEMS OF AFRICANIZATION 


The CCK is not a foreign body. Each Christian who lives in Kenya, 
in so far as he is in full communion with one of the member churches, 
is part of it. Corporate activity, however, needs some kind of organi- 
zation. This is focused in the general secretariat. The general secretary 
and the secretary to the CCK, with the office staff, consisting of two 
Europeans, one Asian and two Africans, keep the ball rolling. The 
secretariat does not lead, but it should implement the decisions of the 
churches. 

The leadership itself is vested in an annual general meeting, at which 
delegates of the churches come together. They elect a standing com- 
mittee and members of advisory committees, of which there are six, 
called departments. Each of them has the task of establishing sub- 
committees and of co-ordinating their work. Each also sees to it that 
some of the many opportunities are seized. We have found it essential 
to streamline the Council’s manifold activities in this way and to 
involve more and more local church leaders in its wider decisions. 

The Council endeavours to secure adequate African representation 
at all levels. Though the chairman and half the standing committee are 
African, this is one of our greatest problems. 

In Kenya it is always easy to draw on the services of Europeans; 
African leadership is often neglected. There is not enough money to 
pay for highly qualified Africans to work in the churches. It is easier 
for the constituent bodies of the CCK to secure trained personnel of 


European or American descent than to pay for trained Africans.. 


Some of us feel that the reason lies in the fact that European churches 
are more ready to raise money to send a ‘missionary’ than to provide 
for an unknown or little-known African graduate. This is why some 
groups are always ready to bring out more foreigners, and others are 
always short of any kind of staff. A graduate African, however, will 
cost the churches as much as a graduate European, except for his 
travels to and from leave. This cost cannot be borne by the African 
churches themselves, which struggle to pay for their ministers. The 
Christian Council suffers at all levels from this dearth of highly 
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qualified African church leaders, for the delegates proposed to the 
meetings by the churches are generally Europeans, or sometimes not 
very well qualified Africans. 

It should be noted that commercial agencies, as well as government 
departments, are able to have a considerable number of such Africans 
to work for them. The East African Tobacco Company is training a 
group of Makerere graduates in economics and history for managerial 
positions in the firm. Christian graduates offer for service in the Church 
but are regretfully told that, though there would be work for them, 
there is no money to pay for their services. 


3. THE DEPARTMENTS AND THEIR WORK 


Each of the six departments referred to above is headed by a chairman 
and has at its disposal one of the employees of the Christian Council of 
Kenya as its secretary. The departments meet four times a year to 
receive reports from the committees under their care, to advise them 
and to discuss such projects as they may wish to put up. The members 
of the department become acquainted with the field which they should 
cover and report to the standing committee. Each department consists 
of not less than fourteen members. At least half of them should be 
Africans. 

The six departments are as follows: Evangelism ; Biblical Study and 
Research ; Christian Education and Training; Literature, Audio-visual 
Aids and Broadcasting; Health; Home and Family Life and Christian 
Service. 

Under each of these departments various activities are taking place. 
It will be noted, however, that both arms of Christian work, evan- 
gelism and Christian service, need to be kept in balance. In the Con- 
stitution of the Christian Council the object is stated to be : “To promote 
the extension of the Kingdom of God among all people in Kenya by 
uniting the Christian forces in the task of evangelism and by fostering 
co-operation and mutual understanding among Christians’. It is felt 
that the one service which the Council can render to the churches is 
that of helping them in their evangelistic task. Some, however, 
have already felt that to have a department given this particular 
task may result in other branches of the Council losing interest in 
this activity. That is why we insist on trying to remind all our depart- 
ments to look at their task under this heading. 

On the other hand, consistent insistence on evangelism tends to 
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result in a narrowing of the meaning of this term. Christian service 
is, after all, one of the most effective means of bringing non-Christian 
people within the scope of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. It also provides 
a practical demonstration that the Church is the salt of the earth 
and as such must permeate the whole of society. In between these 
two aspects of our work the various fields of Biblical study and re- 
search, Christian education and training, literature, audio-visual aids 
and broadcasting, health, and home and family life are, so to speak, 
weaving a solid pattern. We can only fulfil our task if all these branches, 
closely knit together, go forward on a broad front. 


4. THE CHRISTIAN COUNCIL’S EMPLOYEES: THE LEADERSHIP TEAM 


The secretariat has a yearly budget of over £6,000, part of it found 
locally. The Department of Inter-Church Aid of the British Council of 
Churches offered generous help to the CCK to provide it with a staff 
able to fulfil its purpose. This has been increased further by provisions 
made by a local trust called the Motor Mart Trust, and also by in- 
dividual churches and missions who have seconded Christian workers 
to the CCK. The Government of Kenya is also paying for the education 
adviser to the Christian Council, who is appointed by the Council and 
who co-ordinates the educational work of all the churches and missions 
in the country, and makes the representations to the Government 
which are needed from time to time. 

Each member of staff is attached to one of the committees and 
responsible to it. This committee recruits him and puts up the finance 
to pay for the project. The finance committee of the CCK is only 
finalizing this procedure. There are at present over fifteen people 
employed directly or indirectly by the CCK. Several have been seconded 
from their church and are still on their mission’s roll. Some have been 


employed through an independent board of governors, others are: 


directly under the guidance of the general purposes and finance com- 
mittee. 

It is often said that the direct employment of people by the Council 
is fraught with dangers and risks. They may not be fully accepted by 
the churches in the country since, from the very nature of their appoint- 
ment, their attitudes can be more dynamic. They are often people who 
have not found their way into so-called mission or church work 
through the ordinary channels. They may therefore be looked upon 
with some mistrust by church workers. It is suggested that the method 
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of asking churches to second some of their employees to become part- 
or full-time workers would be a satisfactory solution to such diffi- 
culties. But the Council is the one agency in the country which can 
introduce different outlooks into fields where the traditional forms 
may tend to bring sclerosis. It is suggested that no one system should 
be adopted, but that all appointments should be carefully considered 
by a representative group of church leaders such as our various com- 
mittees provide, so that these churches become involved. 

The leadership team consists of four persons responsible for different 
aspects of corporate work. Mr Zadok Otieno is CCK youth organizer. 
Much youth work is going on in Kenya to-day. The YMCA and 
YWCA are co-operating closely in developing joint clubs in Kikuyu- 
land. The Diocese of Mombasa has appointed a director of religious 
education, and the Pentecostal Assemblies and the Church of God have 
full-time youth organizers. But all these groups realize the need for 
some kind of co-ordination and feel that far more should be done if 
the youth of Kenya is to be won for Jesus Christ. Mr Otieno is trying 
to foster a strong Sunday-school movement and to organize joint 
youth leadership training. 

The Rev. Stanley Booth-Clibborn is an Anglican priest who has 
been conducting Christian training courses, some of them in govern- 
ment teacher-training centres. He also edits Rock, a monthly magazine, 
produced with plenty of pictures and designed to bring Christian 
thinking to bear on the country’s problems. Recent articles have been: 
‘White Highlands’, ‘The Relationship between the Public and the 
Police’, ‘Colour Bar Affairs’ and articles by leading politicians from 
opposing parties. Rock also provides news from the various churches, 
devotional material, correspondence and a viewpoint column in which 
the editor speaks of problems affecting the country. Rock has proved 
one of the Christian Council’s most controversial activities. Con- 
siderable pressure has sometimes been exerted to bring about a change 
of tone, a question which, though delicate, should not be lightly 
dismissed. On the one hand are missionaries who are concerned at 
the lack of evangelistic stress in the paper, and on the other European 
churchmen who object to its so-called pro-African and partisan tone. 
The editor, however, has received much encouragement from African 
readers (more than two thirds of the subscribers), who are thankful to 
see the churches tackling the burning issues in a positive way, even 
though the article ‘Kenyatta on Progress’ provoked acute reaction 
from the African public at large. The editor stands between two fires: 
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African opinion would like to see him much more aggressive, while 
Europeans would have him wrap everything up. 

This difference reflects the general situation in Kenya, where the 
gap between the two groups is so wide that one sometimes wonders if 
a bridge can be built. One of the policies, so far, has been to speak to 
both groups at the same time, to educated Africans and Christian 
Europeans. We realize increasingly what a difficult task we have set 
ourselves. There is no shortage of good papers addressed to Africans 
only. Some Christian magazines bring similar material to ours in a 
different way. If we did likewise, the difficulties would in some ways 
be relieved ; but the distinctive task of Rock is to help both Africans and 
Europeans to face and reflect upon the same problems in the same way, 
in a sincere attempt at Christian evaluation and discernment. 

All these considerations have forced the CCK to ask whether Rock 
should become an independent Christian magazine and lose its link 
with the Council. Opinions are divided. At present it has the Council’s 
financial backing and is under an editorial policy board set up by the 
churches. 

Mr John Kamau works as an assistant to the Rev. Stanley Booth- 
Clibborn. He is a Kikuyu who was detained during the Emergency and 
has proved of great assistance to rehabilitation officers and our staff 
alike. His knowledge of ‘what the Kikuyu think’ has enabled the 
team to approach some problems with a renewed vigour. 

The Rev. Andrew Hake has been sent to us to tackle the industrial 
problems of the country. His assignment has not been an easy one. 
The industrial problem, though ever present, is not as acute in Kenya 
as in a country like Britain. This may mean that the churches have a 
chance to make contact with trade union leaders and workers’ organi- 
zations before it is too late. It also means that the churches can consider 
their duties in urban work at a time when the towns are not yet estab- 


lished and the population still maintains strong links with the rural . 


areas. On the other hand, the fact that the problem is actually limited, 
though potentially tremendous, has meant that Mr Hake has not 
met with the co-operation that he might have been able to enlist in 
Britain. It is very much pioneer work; and in the last months some 
interesting developments have taken place. 

The Diocese of Mombasa has felt a real burden for the people who 
live in towns, especially Nairobi, and Mr Hake has been asked to 
think about organizing courses for Christian workers in industrial 
areas. The Government has also invited him to be a member of a 
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commission which is examining the causes of labour dissatisfaction 
with the bargaining machinery. The management has co-operated 
with him in the organization of courses for apprentices and supervisors 
at the Limuru conference centre. These courses have provided an 
opportunity to bring the Christian witness into the training for indus- 
trial life. 

The leadership team has been successful in starting a YMCA type 
of centre at Racecourse Road, at the hub of the commercial area in 
Nairobi. Some premises have been rented and furnished with comfort- 
able chairs. The Tuesday evening meetings are generally well attended. 
Visitors have an opportunity to give short addresses. The Thursday 
lunches have become a regular feature of CCK life. 


5. RESEARCH AND THE CONFERENCE CENTRE 


Mrs Marion Forrester has spent nearly two years in the Council, 
and has come to do research on the pattern of economic life. She has 
been able to make wide contacts with people of very different 
backgrounds. She has both enlisted the co-operation of government 
officers at all levels and has been in close touch with African leaders; 
her activities have proved that what seems impossible in the field of 
the citizen’s aspirations, or even of church life, is possible when it 
comes to studying facts and bringing scientific methods to bear on the 
situation. It has been most encouraging to see that prejudices are not 
great enough in this country to prevent the truth from prevailing when 
facts are faced. Both African and European responsible leaders seem 
to come closer together. 

The latest venture on which the CCK has embarked, with the help 
of Inter-Church Aid, has been the construction of the Limuru Con- 
ference Centre. It will enable seventy-two people to live comfortably 
in double-bunk rooms. One of the policies of the building committee 
has been to shape the Centre in such a way that Africans and Europeans 
can live together without any of the distinctions sometimes apparent. 
The Centre takes the form of a square: on the one side, a big conference 
room and a class-room; on two other sides, the bedrooms; in front, 
the dining hall and kitchen form the ground floor, and another twelve 
bedrooms the first floor ; a warden’s house, a guest room and toilet and 
bathing facilities for campers have been attached to the square. The 
aim of the Centre is to inspire men and women to become better 
Christians and to study the Bible consistently. The programme is 
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planned under the leadership of the Christian Council’s lay training 
committee ; and a Board of Governors, to guide the Centre, appoints 
the staff and deals with the finances. Two types of courses are planned: 

1. A regular training programme, with Bible study courses for 
laymen (4 months), oecumenical studies (4 months), new missionaries’ 
courses (3 months), youth leaders’ courses (3 months), specialist 
teaching of scripture in school (6 months). 

2. A short training programme, consisting of courses such as those 
for young workers, supervisors, policemen and other specialized 
groups, home and family life counsellors, orientation courses for 
students going to or returning from summer-schools for ministers. 

There must obviously be much experimentation at first. The above 
enumeration, moreover, would suggest that the accommodation will not 
be sufficient. We should like to prove that the need for such a centre was 
really great enough to justify all the thought that has gone into its 
planning. 

A permanent staff of three is being appointed: (a) A hostess to 
look after the physical well-being of the students; (b) a warden—an 
African honours graduate has been approached, and is considering 
taking up the post; (c) an assistant warden—Mr Jaap Windig, a 
Dutchman, has lately been appointed to this post. 


6. GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


This article, which sets out to give some picture of the work of the 
Christian Council of Kenya, is inevitably incomplete, for our activities 
seem to cover all aspects of church life in Kenya. It is thrilling to see 
how, in this country, all types of human relationships seem to be 
linked in some way with Christian work, for the missions and the 
churches belong to some of the oldest institutions in Kenya, and have 
been linked to its life from Christianity’s first impact there. As in the 
majority of countries in Africa, most of the African leaders have gone 
through mission schools and have had some contact with the Christian 
witness. Many Europeans feel the need for some kind of backbone to 
their life, and it would appear that the chaplaincy churches are better 
supported here than one would expect to see from the pattern of 
Europe. The Christian broadcasting services have a great number of 
listeners. 

The impact of Christian education on the country should never be 
underestimated. Eighty per cent of the schools are maintained by 
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some sort of Christian agency, but fifty per cent are maintained by 
Protestant churches which have linked themselves together in the 
Christian Churches Education Association. This independent body 
has in some instances replaced individual denominations in maintaining 
schools at an interdenominational level. It also binds together boards 
of governors and district school committees. The CCEE, as this 
association is called, under the guidance of Mr Dain, the education 
secretary, has been pioneering in inter-church work. At all levels we 
see members of various denominations sitting together around a table, 
appointing and dismissing teachers and looking after the welfare of 
the schools. Moreover, these committees include representatives of 
the Government and of the local people and therefore bring together 
persons of very different backgrounds. By their work the schools, 
though still called church schools, become increasingly grounded in the 
local setting. Christian education has often been given at the expense 
of real local participation. The writer believes that their difficulty is 
perhaps being progressively resolved. 

All that has been said above, however, should not blind us to the 
fact that the Christian churches represent a small minority of the 
population (not more than fifteen per cent). They are divided among 
themselves on many issues, and the presence of strong ‘European 
churches’ adds to the complexity of the situation. The cry is often, 
“Why can’t the Christian Council, or the churches, do something about 
political or racial tensions?’ There are many reasons for this apparent 
lack of initiative. The Christian Council represents not only African 
churches but many European Christians whose ideas and aspirations 
may differ greatly from those of the less privileged inhabitants of 
Kenya. Though there are many progressive church members, the 
chaplaincies serve people who hunger for the word of God, and who 
perhaps have backward conceptions. A pastor will not readily jeopard- 
ize his essential work of ministering to his flock by standing for ideas 
entirely repugnant to them: he will rather rely on the influence of the 
Spirit of God. Many, however, feel this to be too slow a process. On 
the other hand, any Christian who lives in close touch with African 
thinking is aware of his parishioners’ frustrations and desires. He will 
find little understanding for the so-called European point of view, and 
he will be much concerned at the expression of lack of confidence in 
churches that so strongly represent a foreign element. In the Christian 
Council itself this tension has to be faced, and whether we discuss the 
economic situation (on which it is easy to get agreement), or the racial 
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tensions (which arouse emotional reactions), or general political issues, 
we cannot but feel rather helpless. 

The Christian Council’s task in this respect may weil be to try to 
provide a meeting-ground on which the different attitudes may clash 
and may become reconciled. It is difficult to imagine direct action 
coming from such a body. The CCK may well become responsible for 
encouraging men of goodwill from all racial and religious groups to 
come together to unite under some simple, just, non-political and 
non-racial banner. Such an initiative can also give Europeans the 
opportunity to learn, as they need to learn, to follow strong African 
leadership. 

Many have said that working together with Christians of various 
backgrounds has given them hope. In our fellowship, we can experience 
once again that problems which baffle us in our separation can be 
tackled together and even solved through the Lord and Saviour of the 
churches, Jesus Christ. 

PauL D. FUETER 











STUDY AND CONFERENCE 
IN SOUTH AFRICA 


By JoHN F. WHITE 


AS long ago as 1956 a visit to South Africa by the late Dr U. van 
Beyma initiated the participation of the South African churches 
in the worldwide study sponsored by the World Council of Churches 
on the subject, “Christian Responsibility towards Areas of Rapid Social 
Change’. 

The organization of this participation took some time, as there is no 
council of the churches in South Africa of which all member churches 
of the World Council are a part. The Christian Council of South Africa, 
the oecumenical council affiliated to the International Missionary 
Council, while including in its membership the English-speaking 
churches, has not, since their withdrawal some years ago, included the 
Dutch Reformed churches. These difficulties were, however, overcome, 
and it was a cause of thanksgiving that the churches represented in the 
Christian Council and the Dutch Reformed churches were able to make 
this study a common project. Two teams of five men each were ap- 
pointed, one by the Christian Council and one by the Dutch Reformed 
Churches. As a result of their studies a set of five papers was produced 
by each group on the main topics of study: ‘The Theological Basis of 
Christian Responsibility’, ‘Changes in Rural and Urban Life’, ‘Ur- 
banization and Industrialization’, ‘Citizenship’ and “The Task of the 
Church’. 

In February, 1958, the two teams met, along with a number of 
collaborators and members of the steering committee. As a result of 
two days’ discussions it was agreed that pairs of writers on each topic 
collaborate to produce one document. In May the two teams and their 
collaborators met again and were able to agree on one common report. 

This, in itself, has been greeted as an achievement of some note. It 
certainly surpassed the expectations of many people in South Africa 
that it was not found necessary to submit two separate reports. That 
achievement has been instanced as an example of what the churches 
can d& together in South Africa by many people who have not read 
the report, as though the fact of doing something together is sufficient 


achievement irrespective of the final result. 
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A common report was then produced. It was, in the words of its 
introduction, ‘submitted to the relative department of the World 
Council of Churches and the co-operating churches in South Africa’. 
Note that it was not submitted to the World Council by the churches 
of South Africa, but only by the small group responsible for its pro- 
duction. Its circulation among the co-operating churches in South 
Africa has been very much restricted, and the present writer has been 
unable to hear of any study that has been made of it in any of the 
member-churches of the Christian Council, though he has heard many 
adverse criticisms from the few individuals who appear to have read it. 
As a contribution to the thinking of the South African churches the 
result of this common effort has been disappointing. 

In December, 1959, an ‘oecumenical conference’ was held in Johan- 
nesburg which had as its theme the same subject, “Christian responsi- 
bility towards areas of rapid social change’. One would have thought 
that the purpose of this would have been for the representatives of the 
South African churches to come to grips in a nation-wide conference 
with the issues upon which their small group of experts had been work- 
ing and on which they had submitted a report. That, however, was not 
the case. The report was not the basis of the conference. With one 
exception none of the experts who had produced the report featured 
among the speakers. A completely new panel of experts took the 
platform and the conference proceeded from Monday to Thursday 
without reference to the work which had been done during the 
previous two years and on which a report had been presented to 
the relative department of the World Council and the co-operating 
churches. 

Let us, then, look at the background of this oecumenical conference. 
It was convened by a committee which has become well known in 
South Africa and perhaps in oecumenical circles further afield as ‘the 
Continuation Committee’. It goes back to an occasion in December of 
1954 when, on the initiative of the Dutch Reformed churches, a multi- 
racial conference was called in Johannesburg to consider ‘God’s King- 
dom in multi-racial South Africa’. 

This was a most important conference, not so much for what was 
said but for the fact that it happened. For many it was a new experience 
to participate in a multi-racial gathering. For many there was nothing 
at all unusual about that. The late Archbishop Clayton pointed out 
that while for him it was no new thing to sit in conference with fellow- 
churchmen of all races, it was a new experience for him to meet in 
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conference representatives of so many differing Christian traditions. 
That was the great thing, and it happened. 

This conference, conscious of a need to keep open a means of com- 
munication between the churches, appointed a Continuation Com- 
mittee; and among its tasks was that of calling a similar conference 
once every three years. This committee has ‘continued’ now for five 
years. Its position is unique inasmuch as the conference which ap- 
pointed it ceased to exist and no machinery has been devised for any 
periodic review of the committee’s composition, nor had any member 
of it any mandate to represent his own church. This is the committee 
which, with the aid of a grant from the Ford Foundation and with the 
addition to its ranks of a number of specialists in the field of literature 
who had been appointed by the Christian Council and the Dutch 
Reformed churches for a different purpose, convened this conference 
on ‘Christian responsibility towards areas of rapid social change’. The 
members of the inter-church study group on ‘Christian Responsibility’ 
were invited to participate but, as has already been said, their work 
was not used as the basis of the conference. 

Something like 150 persons took part. The number of oversea 
visitors was impressive and included Dr Christian Baeta, Chairman of 
the International Missionary Council, Dr Eugene C. Blake, Stated 
Clerk of the Presbyterian Church in the USA, Mr Melvin Fox, of the 
Ford Foundation, Professor D. Wilhelm Hahn, of the World Council 
of Churches, Professor and Mrs Guy Johnson, the Rev. D. Kitagawa 
of the WCC, Geneva, Dr Paul Limbert, Secretary General of the World 
Alliance of YMCAs and Dr Johan H. Wheeler, representing the 
General Board of the AME Church, USA. 

The conference met in plenary session throughout and listened to 
the delivery of carefully prepared lectures. The time for question, dis- 
cussion or comment was all too short and the thought was expressed 
by more than one participant that the conference never really got to 
grips with the subject. It is difficult for churches to meet to talk 
together and to do it in the setting of the lecture hall. Perhaps at future 
conferences the method of group discussion will be found more 
satisfactory. Another criticism was that much time was devoted to 
rapid social change but not so much to considering our Christian 
responsibility! 

Mr Kitagawa, in an opening paper on ‘Man in Rapid Social Change’, 
analysed the moral and spiritual problems of modern man as a result 
of his living in a technical-industrial civilization with a moral sense and, 
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more often than not, a mentality of pre-technical civilization. He 
discussed in detail what happens to a society in the transition from a 
pre-industrial to a technical order; what happens collectively to the 
people involved therein; what happens personally to individual man; 
and what should be the task of those Christians who find themselves 
in the position of pioneer in the course of rapid social change. 

The Church [said Mr Kitagawa] cannot make any sort of positive contribution 
by merely upholding the traditional ethics of virtue, nor by shouting from the 
housetop how important it is that man should live in community, when traditional 
patterns of community are all crumbling down. The only thing which the Church 
can do is for itself to try to be a vital community in which all the different elements 
of people that have been mentioned may be found, not only co-existing with one 
another, but in communication with one another. 

Dr Eugene Blake elaborated the theme that there is in so-called 
Christendom to-day a sharp division between the professed Christian 
faith and the actual faith by which man lives in his twentieth century 
world. Man lives as though there were no sovereign God; he does not 
understand himself as a child of God for whom Christ died, sinful yet 
potentially redeemable ; he rejects the Cross and seeks in comfort and 
luxury to solve his human problems. Thus Dr Blake did not find it 
surprising that the ethical values and norms of the Gospel are similarly 
rejected by modern man. He referred to the theme ‘The servant Lord 
and his servant people’, a timely one at a point in history when the 
idea of servitude has never been more hateful to man’s mind. The 
contrast between the confidence and hope inherent in the Gospel and 
the fear which runs through Society and the Church was another point 
elaborated and then, as a final contrast, that between the materialism 
of western culture and the spiritual values of the Christian faith. His 
closing words : 
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If we would have any good word for twentieth century man in this time of rapid 
social change, we must begin as Christians, whether English-speaking or Afrikaner, 
whether white or black or coloured, to repent of the evil in which we all, without 
exception, have allowed ourselves to become enmeshed, and begin in humility by 
the grace of God to turn from the arrogant humanism, the fear and hate, the 
decadent materialism which has so much guided all our lives to that obedience to 
God, to that confidence in His love and power, to that love, to that Cross and to 
that Kingdom of Christ which is the Gospel. So only will the Church of Jesus Christ 
er qaangaiatae ab tactnceeaneie tian ealainaiitiaeaalilenntaiae:: 

rit. 

Professor Monica Wilson, of the Department of African Studies, 
University of Capetown, interpreted her task as, ‘the prosaic one of 


supplying you with facts about the economic and social conditions 
that exist in the Reserves of the Union to-day’. This was a challenging 
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paper, setting out the intractable problems presented by pressure of 
population, migratory labour, poverty and the disappearance of tribal 
societies, and also indicating some of the choices which Christians 
have to face. Professor Wilson certainly revealed the evils attendant 
upon migratory labour and showed the alternatives. The only alterna- 
tive to migratory labour is the separation of the population into full- 
time farmers and full-time industrial workers. That implies that the 
traditional right of every African family to a field for cultivation must 
go—hard for many Africans to accept. It also implies the permanent 
movement of a large portion of the African population into towns— 
hard for many whites to accept. If industrial development by Africans 
themselves in the Reserves is to be encouraged (as suggested by the 
Government White Paper on the Tomlinson Report) Africans must be 
given opportunity of experience in industrial administration. Con- 
cerning tribal society, Professor Wilson maintained that it is futile to 
attempt to maintain or recreate such a society since the conditions of 
its existence—isolation and self-sufficiency—no longer exist. Nor, she 
assumed, can any Christian wish for it, since Christians are compelled 
by their faith to breach that isolation, and our forefathers did so. There 
was certainly something for church leaders to ponder in this utterance 
of a Christian economist. 

The Right Rev. H. H. Munro, Moderator of the Presbyterian Church 
of South Africa, discussed ‘Community, in Areas of Rapid Social 
Change’. Mr Munro drew attention to the poverty, basic insecurity, 
class and racial tensions produced in present-day society. He discussed 
the idea of total separation advanced by so many as a solution, the 
question of its possibility, of the consequences of its success or failure, 
of the interim period before its success, should it prove successful. Mr 
Munro revealed the critical dangers inherent in our situation and he 
was led to the view that in our community disintegrative forces are in 
the ascendant. What, he asked, does the community require from the 
Church? The Church needs to be more deeply committed and involved 
in the community’s problems; it needs to recapture its evangelical 
fire; it needs to recapture a sense of its unique vocation; it needs to 
face more candidly the disintegrative forces which affect the Church 
itself. It needs, above all, to answer some simple but searching 
questions, such as: How can Christian imperatives be applied to our 
very mixed Society? How far is a common Christian policy in the com- 
munity possible at all to-day? What is the scope of Christian 


co-operation? What do we mean by reconciliation? 
2i 
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Professor du Toit discussed the function of the Church under the 
headings of the prophetic, kingly and priestly callings of the Church 
and outlined the Church’s comprehensive missionary task. Also speak- 
ing on the ‘Task of the Church’, the Rev. G. Setiloane, a Methodist 
minister, had some challenging things to say of ‘those denominations 
which, seeking to follow the will of God, profess to be multi-racial, one 
and undivided, and yet in their internal life belie this profession’. This 
African minister pleaded for action as a result of our oecumenical 
discussions. In particular he would like to see the separatist churches 
brought together into say, an ‘Independent African Church’ affiliated 
to a Council of South African churches incorporating the Dutch 
Reformed churches and related to the World Council of Churches. 
Mr Setiloane had another challenging word about what he called ‘the 
brotherhood of the ministry’. ‘A European in the pulpit with an 
African congregation is a common phenomenon, an African minister 
in the pulpit of a “white” church is a “novelty” that makes front page 
news.” 

Dr H. E. van der Ross, in a paper on ‘Responsible Citizenship’, 
found support in Calvinism as expounded by Dr Abraham Kuyper, 
former Prime Minister of the Netherlands. He found that, according 
to a popular view in this country, multi-racialism and racial separate- 
ness are part of God’s plan, while according to Calvinism multi- 
racialism is due not to God but to sin. According to Calvin the most 
desirable conditions exist where the people itself chooses its own 
magistrates, a condition not met in South Africa, where four-fifths of 
the population are excluded from a direct part in the election of the 
rulers. Dr van der Ross, in the light of these and similar considerations, 
forwarded the view that ‘the present constitution (of the Union of 
South Africa) does not measure up to the requirements of Christianity 
as seen by Calvinism’. On the same grounds he found that the divine 
intention for the family is thwarted by such acts as the Mixed Marriages 
Act and the so-called Immorality Act in which an Act of Parliament 
usurps the power and distorts the intention of God, just as the Group 
Areas Act cuts across the Christian conception of the family’s rights 
and status. Speaking as a layman, Dr van der Ross called upon the 
Church to be Society’s conscience. His demand was, ‘not that the 
Church should practise what it preaches, but that the Church should 
first preach the true, revealed Gospel and then practise it’. In a moving 
plea this speaker said, ‘. . . we, the non-white peoples of South Africa 
look to the Church for leadership. We cannot believe that the same 
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Church which preached the gospel of Salvation to our fathers will 
stand by and see their children denied the fruits of civilization and the 
means of growing to full Christian manhood’. He concluded : 


Who are the citizens whose rights and responsibilities must be considered? I can 
do no more than argue that only the Christian interpretation is valid, and that this 
means all men of whatever race or colour. Nor do I wish to suggest that it will be 
easy to get even professed Christians to accept the implications of this. The point 
is not, however, that it is easy or difficult, but that it is right and that for the 
Christian there is no other belief possible. 


Mr A. H. Broeksma, QC, discussed very lucidly the composition 
of the population of the Union, the functions performed by the different 
races, the variations in standard of personal development. He paid 
tribute to those non-whites who have attained high achievement, 
teachers, business-men, industrialists and other non-white citizens. 
Mr Broeksma asked, ‘Is it possible to promote the notion of responsible 
citizenship to its fullest extent in this multi-racial Union of ours?’ In 
seeking the answer he put forward bold proposals for ‘reciprocal 
trusteeship’, pleading for practical and acceptable procedure which 
would make ‘summit meetings’ between white and non-white leaders 
possible in order that the manifold racial problems which affect our 
whole multi-racial community may be discussed in an atmosphere of 
understanding—discussions, not on the basis of guardianship but of 
reciprocal trusteeship. 


CONFERENCE RESOLUTIONS 


The following ten resolutions were passed by the conference. 


1. This multi-racial conference of Christian leaders from most of the major 
churches in the Union of South Africa, as well as from overseas, having considered 
in its local setting the world-wide study theme suggested by the World Council of 
Churches, viz. ‘Our Common Christian Responsibility towards Areas of Rapid 
Social Change’, draws attention to the need in all such areas of a yet clearer witness 
through both word and example by the churches and their members to the sanctity 
of Christian marriage, the Christian ideals of home and family life and the relevance 
and adequacy of the Christian Gospel to all the problems of personal and social 
life; it stresses the responsibility of the Church to be a living community in which 
all believers share both the privileges and the duties of their common fellowship, 
liberated from the restraints of unworthy social systems, dehumanizing industrial 
regimentation and persistent personal sins; it urges an earnest reconsideration of 
the policy of migratory labour with a view to the re-establishment of normal family 
life, adequately housed, and provided for by wage earners enjoying sound human 
relationships at their work. 

2. This conference of church leaders requests the churches to take positive steps 
which will lead to closer contact between the various churches in South Africa 
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uncil to which all shall belong and instructs a committee to be ap- 
the necessary exploratory and preparatory action for the imple 
of this resolution in consultation with the Christian Council of South 
the Federal Council of the Dutch Reformed Churches. The existing 
tion Committee is appointed for this 

conference calls upon all Christian churches in South Africa to intensify 
for the evangelization of the peoples of Africa. 

conference is of the opinion that the present situation in the world and in 
try demands a spirit of humility and penitence from all denominations and 
tians, and calls upon the churches to seek renewal by the Holy Spirit. 
conference calls upon the Church and its individual members to accept 
respect for human personality, regardless of racial and cultural 
as an essential duty and requirement laid upon us by our Master, Jesus 
as a prerequisite to the proper solution of the problems arising from 
change in a multi-racial society. 

conference requests the Continuation Committee to send out a report of 
ference to the various churches represented here, in the earnest hope that 
will take the necessary steps to see that the contents of the report, with 
lutions contained therein, are brought to the notice of the church public in 
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7. The conference, appreciative of the efforts being made to raise the wage level 
of unskilled non-White workers, supports the movement to increase those wages 
and appeals to all employers to reconsider the wages paid such workers in areas of 
rapid social change. 

8. In view of the dangers of the disintegration of African family life and the 
moral deterioration of African men and women in areas of rapid social change the 
conference urges all churches operating in these areas to consider seriously : (i) the 
development of youth work for Africans ; (ii) the establishment of homecraft schools 
and the organizing of courses in housewifery and child care to prepare African girls 
for the Christian home; (iii) the appointment of Christian social workers ; (iv) the 
erection of community and social centres ; (v) the provision of an adequate training 
for African and European ministers and social workers who have to serve in these 
areas; (vi) the provision of suitable literature on moral purity and the Christian 
home. 


Since the religious vacuum created in the lives of many Africans in areas of rapid 
social change can only be filled adequately by the living Christ, churches are urged 
to link their social service with a programme of vital evangelistic effort. 

9. This conference, mindful of the great problems associated with rapid social 

revealed by the free and frank papers and discussions at the conference, 
gives thanks to God for what is being done by those concerned with the physical, 
educational and spiritual needs of all sections of the population, and 
expresses the hope that these efforts will be maintained and intensified as occasion 


10. This conference is convinced, as a result of the papers read and the dis- 
cussions from the floor, that for the maintenance of peace and harmony between 
the racial groups in South Africa, there is need for some form of conversation 
between the White and non-White leadership of the country, and the conference 
that channels of conversation, communication or consultation be opened up, 
by the Government along the lines of co-trusteeship as explained and 
advocated by Mr A. H. Broeksma, QC, or unofficially by the churches themselves 
as part of their evangelistic task. 


(Resolution no. 10 was proposed from the floor by Mr Setiloane 
after the formal resolutions had been adopted.) 
The most significant of these resolutions and the one upon which 
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alone there was considerable discussion, was the second. It was gener- 
ally agreed that some form of oecumenical council would be a good 
and desirable thing. The difference of opinion was the method of 
attaining that end. The original resolution brought forward by the 
steering committee made no reference to the two existing councils, 
namely the Christian Council of South Africa and the Federal Council 
of the Dutch Reformed Churches. There were some who felt that the 
Continuation Committee had done its job and would have urged these 
two recognized councils to set up the machinery to consult with a view 
to a new and fuller council. 

After a spirited discussion a compromise was reached and it was 
agreed that the present Continuation Committee should take the 
initiative, but that further steps should be taken in consultation with 
the existing and recognized Councils. 

One is reminded again of the words of the late Archbishop Geoffrey 
Clayton in his remarks in the report of the 1955 conference of which 
he was one of the chairmen. He wrote: 


But it is clear that the wounds of Christ’s Church are not to be healed lightly, 
that goodwill and friendliness, though essential among fellow-Christians, will not 
of themselves heal our divisions, even if they do provide an atmosphere in which a 
discussion of our differences can usefully proceed. I myself believe, however, that 
we must go deeper into our differences, if we are to get nearer to each other, and that 
discussion of them, not as matters of practical policy but on a theological level, will 
be necessary before any progress can be made. I realize that this is going to be 
difficult and that much thought as well as much prayer will be necessary if anything 
is going to be accomplished. . . . Unless there is a background of hard thought and 
interchange of views about the deeper causes of our differences, I fear that large 
conferences, though they may do much to create a spirit of friendliness and goodwill, 
can only skate about on the surface of things. 


This large conference certainly created a spirit of friendliness and 
good-will—that was certainly not lacking. One earnestly prays that the 
way is being prepared for the beginning of the hard thought and 


_ interchange of views about the deeper causes of our differences which 


the late Archbishop regarded as so essential. 
JOHN F, WHITE 








LONG-TERM MISSIONARY STUDIES 
OF THE IMC 


By Victor E. W. HaywarD 


INCE the Evanston Assembly in 1954, the Research Department 

of the International Missionary Council has functioned as an 
integral part of the Division of Studies of the World Council of 
Churches. The main responsibility of this joint Department of 
Missionary Studies is to undertake such long-term enquiries as may 
assist churches and missionary societies in their understanding of the 
missionary task and in formulating appropriate policies to advance 
the missionary enterprise in the actual situations of developing churches 
and church relationships and of rapid social and political change. 
Apart from its own studies, which are necessarily limited by its slender 
resources, the Department seeks to encourage and to co-ordinate 
missionary research by others, and co-operates in various oecumenical 
studies undertaken by the Division as a whole or jointly sponsored 
with others (such as the present study on the place and use of the 
Bible in the living situation of the churches, under the main auspices 
of the United Bible Societies). Through its series of research pamphlets, 
through ‘Occasional Papers’ and through published works from time 
to time, it seeks to make generally available the results of up-to-date 
thinking in this field—a function which it shares with the International 
Review of Missions. 

Apart from such long-term studies, the IMC also engages, as seems 
necessary and possible, in studies which are more immediately related 
to practical undertakings, as, for example, the present Islam in Africa 
project and various programmes relating to Christian marriage and 
family life. At any one time the IMC can itself undertake only a few 
studies, whether short or long-term in nature. It is the appropriate 
committees of the Council which discuss and authorize the change 
from one task to another. 

The purpose of the present article is simply to describe the three 
long-term research projects in which the Department of Missionary 
Studies is itself at present engaged. 


1. Study on the Word of God and the Church’s Missionary Obedience. 
At the IMC Assembly at Willingen in 1952, the group to which 
had been assigned the task of studying theological issues relating to 
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the missionary obligation of the Church found that, in spite of all the 
preliminary work which had been done and of their own earnest dis- 
cussions, far more work would be necessary before any adequate 
theology of missions could be re-formulated. As a consequence, the 
Assembly only received, but did not adopt, their report. Certain 
specific problems were listed for further study. In the rapidly changing 
world of to-day, further developments since that time have increased 
a ‘felt need’ for a new statement of the theology of mission. These 
developments have taken place both within the life of the churches of 
Asia, Africa and Latin America, and in their relationships with western 
mission boards, as well as within the political circumstances amid 
which the actual missionary enterprise has to be carried on. Churches 
in Asia, especially through the recently inaugurated East Asia Christian 
Conference, are showing an eager concern to take their full part in 
the world mission of the Church. The home base of missions, as is 
now recognized, may be anywhere and should be everywhere. At the 
same time, the swift development of inter-church aid operations on a 
global scale has posed far-reaching administrative questions to 
missionary societies in the West, making it imperative to define the 
differentia of mission. 

Various steps were taken, such as the publication of the IMC 
Research Pamphlets entitled Towards a Theology of Mission and Out 
of Every Nation: a discussion of the internationalizing of missions, the 
writing and circulation for comment of various exploratory papers 
and the holding of certain small conferences. The need for such a 
study was in some ways emphasized by the difficulty actually experi- 
enced in attempting to formulate a precise delimitation of the subject. 
If the mission of the Church were interpreted as the total task of the 
Church in the world, such a study might easily become a vast essay in 
general ecclesiology or even in systematic theology at large—an under- 


- taking far too great for such a project, and unhelpful because unneces- 


sary. On the other hand, if the study were confined to the area in 
which the need for it has been most practically felt, ic. the theological 
basis for ‘foreign missions’ as a specific facet of the total mission of 
the Church, then its very terms might seem to beg the real questions, 
and the project might appear to be an apologia for the past, instead 
of a new, creative approach to the future. A certain sense of confusion 
and frustration descended upon these drawn-out preliminary stages. 
In 1958 it was decided to set up an international and inter-con- 
fessional theological commission ‘of high competence’ to discuss 
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these issues, and in the following year the total study scheme was 
further developed. There was full agreement that a sharp focus should 
be given to the Commission’s work and equal unanimity that theo- 
logical insight, based upon Biblical study, ought to be stimulated by, 
and related to, the existential problems confronting the missionary 
enterprise in the field. There was, moreover, a strong feeling that 
agreed statements produced by a large number of persons have 
inevitable limitations, and that the work of individual writers has 
greater creative possibilities. The scheme drawn up was adopted in 
the hope of gaining the best from both methods of work, through 
combining group discussion with individual writing. 

The subject of the study has been thus defined: What does it mean 
in theological terms and in practice in this oecumenical era for the 
Church to discharge its mission to all the nations? The following 
illustrate the kind of questions involved in this enquiry. What is the 
Biblical meaning of ‘the nations’, and the theological significance of 
‘the ends of the earth’? How did the Apostolic Church conceive and 
discharge its universal mission? What are the meaning and practical 
implications of the Christian claim that there is salvation ‘in none 
other Name’? What is the relation between history and ‘salvation- 
history’? Are missions which cross national and cultural boundaries a 
theological necessity or a historical contingency? What is the relation 
between the Gospel and human cultures? Must missions be totally 
recast in oecumenical terms, and is this possible while the churches 
are themselves divided? 

Here is the method of study now in operation. Dr J. Blauw, of the 
Netherlands Missionary Council, has written the preliminary draft 
of a theological study on the nature and necessity of the Church’s 
mission to all the nations, based upon a survey and critical appraisal 
of recent work in this field. Dr D. T. Niles, of Ceylon, General Secre- 
tary of the East Asia Christian Conference, is carrying through a 
series of study conferences, to be attended chiefly by people responsibly 
engaged in the actual missionary work of the Church in different 
parts of the world. At these consultations Dr Blauw’s manuscript will 
be used along with the research pamphlets already mentioned and the 
booklet by Bishop Lesslie Newbigin entitled One Body, One Gospel, 
One World. The theological issues raised are to be discussed in the 
light of the problems experienced and of the insights gained in very 
different situations. 

The first of these consultations was successfully held in the USA in 
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the autumn, 1959. Others have been arranged to take place in Hong- 
kong, Singapore and India, to bring together representatives from 
some fourteen countries in Asia. A consultation in Geneva will bring 
together participants from many parts of Europe. Three other such 
conferences are to be convened in Africa (at which Bishop Newbigin 
will deputize for Dr Niles), one in Ghana, one in Tanganyika and 
one in Southern Rhodesia. Friends in Latin America are being invited 
to share in the study. In addition to these official consultations through- 
out the current year, other less formal conferences in various parts of 
the world will also make a contribution to the process. 

During the first half of 1961 Dr Niles is to write a book setting 
out, in his own way, and in the light of this total series of consultations, 
his answer to the problems posed in this study. The first draft of this 
book will then form the working document for a full ten-day meeting 
of the Commission in the summer of 1961. At that meeting the draft 
will be thoroughly discussed, with the intention that it shall be re-written 
as a result of the discussion and then published with the freedom of 
the author’s own responsibility. It is also intended that the Commission 
shall produce its own paper for the use of the WCC Third Assembly. 

Three concrete results are thus anticipated within the next two 
years from this study process: a work which will stimulate missio- 
logists, a book on the Church’s missionary obligation to-day which 
will inspire and challenge Christians everywhere and a report which 
will indicate to the Assembly of an integrated IMC and WCC the 
further lines to be followed, both theologically and practically, in 
implementing the Study’s findings. 


2. Studies in the Life and Growth of the Younger Churches. 
A few years ago it was decided to embark upon a series of studies 
in the life and growth of the churches which have come into existence 


' within the past century and a half in Asia, Africa and Latin America— 


mainly through missionary work from the West. As we enter upon a 
new era in the world mission of the Church, it will be helpful to 
attempt an honest appraisal of the strengths and weaknesses of this 
past missionary endeavour, through looking as objectively as possible 
at the churches which have thus been founded. It is of even greater 
importance that these younger churches should clearly understand them- 
selves and their own situations, since they are now fully recognized as 
standing in their own right and must accept their inescapable responsi- 
bilities. What, then, does it really mean to be a Christian Asian or 
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African to-day—to stand in their particular situation at this particular 
time? What is involved in being the local manifestation of the Universal 
Church within the context of present-day rapidly changing Asian or 
African society? How can these churches be helped to make a more 
effective witness in their own environment, and what can all the 
churches learn from their distinctive experience? What are the implica- 
tions for participation by these younger churches in a new world 
strategy of mission? 

The methodology of such studies was carefully worked out. Plans 
were made for a series of ‘situation studies’ in depth, to be undertaken 
against the background of various more general ‘aspect studies’. In 
the selection of localities and personnel, the co-operation of the 
appropriate National Christian Councils was sought. The first field 
study to be thus undertaken was published in 1958, under the title of 
The Growth of the Church in Buganda, by John V. Taylor. This volume 
admirably indicated the lines along which this research project is 
being undertaken. 

The process is now in full swing. A second study, of what it means 
to be the Church in Northern Rhodesia, has been completed and 
should be published at the latest by the beginning of 1961. In this the 
Rev. John Taylor, now Africa Secretary of the Church Missionary 
Society, had as his collaborator Dr Dorothea Lehmann, a German 
sociologist whose services were seconded by the London Missionary 
Society. Their study gives a fascinating insight into the complex issues 
now confronting Christians in Central Africa—racial, political and 
ecclesiastical. Two other field studies in Africa are nearing completion, 
one in Togo, conducted by a Swiss Professor with an African colleague, 
and one in the Brazzaville area of French Equatorial Africa, under- 
taken by a former Swedish missionary and an African minister. Three 
similar studies have been undertaken in India, in which Indian research 
workers have had American colleagues. Two in the south, a rural 
study in Medak and an urban study in Madurai, are now being written 
up. In North India, the situation study is located in Delhi and much 
of the field work is already done. ‘Aspect studies’ have also been 
undertaken in both north and south. 

Negotiations are in process for the carrying out of further studies 
in this series, both in the Near East and also in two or three other 
countries in Asia. The Church will be seen in its encounter with 
Hinduism, Buddhism and Islam, as well as with nationalism and with 
secular atheism. 
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The essence of this enquiry is to find out what really happens as the 
young church reacts to the pressures of the older traditional culture 
in which it is set, to the new impact of twentieth-century civilization 
and to the stresses and strains of rapid social change. ‘The spiritual 
growing points of a church, as of an individual Christian, are at those 
places at which the facts of a particular situation demand a costly 
choice, a verdict, or a decisive action . . . The ultimate investigation, 
to which all other questioning is only a preparation, is the search 
to discover where the response is taking place, and in what it consists. 
It may not always be found where we expect to find it. But the sign- 
posts which lead us to it are the sensitive spots, the anxieties and 
convictions in the conscience of individual Christians and of con- 
gregations . . . Most especially where the conscience is troubled 
because it is not satisfied by the answers to certain moral questions 
provided by the western traditions, so that the younger church is still 
searching for the response which it feels to be right, there above all we 
may find some indication that God is at work, seeking to bring to 
birth some new realization of His Word through the travail of this 
new church.’ 

For this study, specially qualified research workers are being drawn, 
as has been indicated, from both younger and older churches. The 
normal pattern is a team of two for each study, one of whom has 
intimate knowledge of the general situation within which the field of 
investigation lies, and the other a wholly independent ‘outsider’, 
though possessing sufficient background for contact, understanding 
and appraisal. The studies aim to be as free as possible from all a priori 
thinking or forced conclusions. Each takes about a year to complete, 
including preparation, field work and the writing up of findings. 

It is sincerely hoped that each of these studies will be of great value 
to the area in which the investigation has been made. Their purpose, 


- however, is also to serve the Church at large, not only through a general 


stimulation to objective thinking, but in particular through the taking 
of this process to a further stage. It is hoped that it will prove possible 
to discover certain common features of growth, or reasons for the 
retarding or stunting of growth, certain grounds for hope and certain 
weaknesses needing attention, crystallizing themselves from a synoptic 
study of the various findings of these pieces of research. The plan is 
for all these studies to be completed and written up before the end of 
1961, although several cannot be published before 1962. When the 
IMC/WCC Assembly meets at New Delhi, consideration will be given 
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to the particular way in which this second stage can best be carried 
through. 


3. Study on The Word of God and the Living Faiths of Men. 

In Religion and the Christian Faith, Dr Hendrik Kraemer wrote a 
few years ago that ‘the great meeting of the Christian Church as a 
whole with the great religions . . . is still awaiting us . . . It will 
not be long, however, before the confrontation with them has to 
become one of the main subjects. Everything is moving in that direc 
tion, as a result of the development both of the younger churches and 
of the non-Christian religions themselves.’ Much has necessarily been 
said and written in the last decade concerning the obvious resurgence 
of these other great religions, the complex reasons for their renewed 
power and the nature of the revival manifested. It is not only the new 
challenge thus made to the Christian faith which calls to real encounter, 
but the integrity of the Christian Mission itself, and the specific 
responsibilities which are being increasingly understood and accepted 
by younger churches in the East. Here Christianity will face a subtle 
danger, but also a most stimulating opportunity which obedience to 
the Gospel compels us to grasp. 

Yet since the Tambaram meeting of the IMC, in 1938, the great 
debate as to the way in which Christians ought to regard the great 
non-Christian faiths has reached stalemate rather than agreement. 
The Church is not in fact unitedly ready for any crucial encounter. 
From 1955 onwards this Department has engaged jointly with its 
sister Department of Evangelism in searching for a new direction or 
focus in this discussion of the Gospel, Christianity and the other great 
religions. A research pamphlet by the late Professor Walter Freytag, 
The Gospel and the Religions, helped to lay a Biblical base from which 
to advance. It was agreed at an early stage to move from abstract 


discussion of systems of belief to study of the actual faith by which | 


men and women live and of the elements therein of experienced appeal 
and power ; study of the nature of the Word of God which is addressed 
to those who live by these other faiths ; and study of the way in which 
the Church can effectively communicate this word of the Gospel. 

The first stages of this enquiry led to two important recognitions. 
First, that the relationship between Christians and non-Christians is 
based upon the sharing of a common humanity and an equal place 
within the Love of God. It is a human relationship, based not upon 
some meeting-point of religious systems, but on the shared experience 
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of secular community. Second, that the Gospel is addressed, not to 
religions, but to living persons. It seemed that at the point of our 
varying doctrines of man there might appear some openness and the 
possibility of vital encounter, and that the good news here to be pro- 
claimed is that the lordship of Jesus Christ brings deliverance from 
the inordinate pretensions of secular values which through their 
autonomy become dynamic and demonic ‘powers’. 

A commission at the Kuala Lumpur Assembly of the East Asia 
Christian Conference last year developed this approach, and suggested 
that prominence be given to the following aspects of this study : 
(a) the search for new foundations being made by the non-Christian 
religions, as reflected by the values that modern man in Asia accepts 
and seeks to realize; (b) the Biblical understanding of man and society 
in comparison with changing non-Christian concepts, as revealed in 
the prevailing forms of Hinduism, Buddhism, Islam and other faiths 
in Asian lands to-day; (c) the creative interaction of changing social 
ideals and renascent religious beliefs on each other ; and (d) the impera- 
tive need to relate the insights of this study to the everyday life of 
local congregations of Christians in Asia, so that they may courageously 
venture, in their patterns of life and witness, to steer clear of the perils 
of defensive isolationism on the one hand and the danger of syncretism 
on the other. 

The same commission further put forward six issues for study, as 
being of special relevance in the Asian situation. (i) The relation of 
the ‘once-for-all-ness’ of the redemptive act in Jesus Christ to God’s 
concern for the redemption of men of other religions. (ii) The ways in 
which God is at work in the non-Christian religions. (iii) Other 
religions as themselves ‘in a positive way drawing upon the redemptive 
activity of God and, at the same time, negatively, using God’s power 
against God’. (iv) The conception of man as under the grip of ‘powers’ 


- which prevent him from heeding the Gospel and reaching decision 


for Christ. (v) The significance of the eschatological view of the 
Gospel and its relevance to the hopes created by renascent Asian 
religions. (vi) The Christian understanding of conscience, and of 
conversion as in fact ‘a radical replacement of all other authority 
over man’s conscience by the sole authority of Jesus Christ’. 

Full recognition was given to the important réle to be played in this 
ongoing study by the various centres for the study of non-Christian 
religions. It was urged that these centres should take seriously the 
necessity of studying religion in relation to society. It is planned to 
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convene a meeting of the directors of these study centres next Spring, 
both to assist in the co-ordination of their individual programmes and 
also to engage them in common discussion of the issues of this basic 
study. Meanwhile arrangements have been made, after a personal 
visit to the East of the Rev. Harry Partin, who is executively respon- 
sible for this study, for consultations in connexion with it to be held 
in the Near East, India, Burma and Hongkong. One of the objects of 
these gatherings, and of the meeting of study centre directors, will be 
to lay the ground-work for well-planned discussion of the concerns of 
this study at the New Delhi Assembly at the end of 1961. 

As part of this very important and necessary process of preparing 
for the great encounter in years to come, steps will be taken to secure 
the participation in various discussions of those who live by the 
Hindu, Buddhist or Islamic faiths. There must be real meeting here 
and now, if the Church is in due course truly and effectively to meet 
square-on with the great religions in witnessing to the universal 
relevance of the Gospel for every man simply as man. 

Victor E. W. HAYWARD 
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THE CHRISTIAN INSTITUTE FOR THE 
STUDY OF RELIGION AND SOCIETY 


By Pau, D. DEVANANDAN 


NE of the first decisions made by the National Christian Council 

of India’s committee set up to organize the Centre for the Study 
of Hinduism was to widen the outreach of the Centre’s influence by 
including within its organizational structure the Christian Institute for 
the Study of Society and the Committee for Literature on Social 
Concerns. Many reasons led to this decision. Apart from the fact 
that needless duplication of programme and personnel had to be 
avoided, it was strongly felt that the objectives of all these three 
institutions were so closely related that only by working together as 
a unit could they achieve their common end. Thus it came about 
that, instead of establishing a Centre for the Study of Hinduism, we 
brought into being the Christian Institute for the Study of Religion 
and Society. It was formally inaugurated on October 17th, 1957. At 
this inaugural meeting held in Madras, representatives from various 
church councils and some of the Christian institutions in India were 
present. With the Right Rev. Lesslie Newbigin (then Bishop in Madurai) 
presiding, a provisional council was set up and the proposed con- 
stitution approved. 

The following statement is an outline review of what we have been 
able to achieve since that date. We have been closely following a 
programme of work which was approved at the time that the Institute 
was organized. Our purpose, as stated in our constitution, is 
to assist the churches in India in their total task of witness and service by: 

(a) Promoting scholarly study and research in the fields of religion and society ; 

(6) Establishing vital contact with non-Christian thought and initiating con- 


versation with those of other religions on living issues ; 
(c) Hees the members of the Church to fulfil their responsibilities i in Church 


Society ; 
(d) Interpreting the social implications of the Gospel in India; 
(e) Producing and distributing relevant literature; and 
(f) Relating these studies to similar programmes of study in this country and 


Study Programme 
Our main emphasis has been on promoting study programmes 
through seminars, consultations and institutes. Between October 
319 
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1957 and March 1960 nearly twenty of them were organized at different 
places on various topics. Participants were usually invited from amo 
leaders living in the area, except when the subject dealt with was a 
matter of national concern. Instances of regional topics are those that 
dealt with the Kerala situation and with Caste in the Tamilnad. The 
Nagpur meetings on the Christian approach to renascent Hinduism 
and the one of international affairs, on the other hand, were designed 
for groups representative of the whole country. At the consultation 
held in January 1960 at Nasrapur, Bombay State, we brought together 
nearly all leaders in our regional meetings. This was the culmination, 
as it were, of a series of regional consultations and it carefully scrutin- 
ized the final report of the study on rapid social changes. This study 
was initiated in Bombay as early as January 1956. The final draft of 
the report is now being prepared for publication. 

We have been particularly happy about the response to the institutes 
on Hinduism. They have been planned with reference to the special 
needs of four different groups: lay workers in Christian institutions; 
evangelists whose special assignment is to work among Hindus; 
parish ministers; theological students. In each instance we make a 
different presentation, for the issues which confront each group vary 
widely. The layman asks for information about Hindu beliefs and 
practices ; the minister is concerned about methods of effective witness 
which he can promote in the local congregation; the evangelist is 
anxious to build an adequate apologetics for the Gospel to-day; and 
the theological student wants to know the findings of recent scholar- 
ship and research in the field of Hinduism. So we plan these institutes 
separately. For instance, for an institute on ‘Trends of Contemporary 
Religious Thought in India’, held in August 1959 in Bangalore, which 
was attended by some twenty-five presbyters of the Church of South 
India, we had eleven topics dealt with by some Hindu scholars, such 
as Professor P. Sankaranarayanan, and various Christian students of 
Hinduism, among them Dr S. J. Samartha and Bishop S. Kulandran; 
and the topics ranged from a discussion of Vaishnavite theology to a 
description of Arya Samej and its offshoots. In November 1959 a 
series of lectures on different aspects of Hinduism were given to the 
students and faculty of Ramapatnam Theological Seminary at the 
request of its President, Dr Maurice Blanchard. The lectures had to 
be translated into Telugu, and the faculty of that seminary is about to 
issue a Telugu version in book form. At an institute for school-teachers 
in Madras in January 1960 the main topic was, ‘What do the Hindu 
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parents of our pupils believe?’ And in the question period discussion 
ranged from the Hindu view of worship to permitting Indian Christian 
girls to wear pottu (coloured dot on forehead)! 

Through the study programme of the Institute we have been able 
to realize three of our main objectives. One is the beginning of a con- 
versation with our Hindu friends. This has been made possible through 
co-operation in the study of problems of common national and 
religious interest. Some of these papers have been published. They 
have initiated a movement of thought which is still in progress. We 
feel encouraged when, for instance, we are invited to participate in 
seminars and conferences organized by Hindus themselves, such as 
the Gandhi Smarak Nidhi and the Fellowship of the Friends of Truth, 
to present the Christian point of view. At the moment we are making 
plans for a seminar in October, on ‘the Hindu View of Man’, in which 
we are counting on the co-operation of six outstanding Hindu scholars. 
In the second place, we consider it an achievement to have brought 
together a number of Indian Christian lay men and women, over a 
period of time, seriously to consider together the whole question of 
Christian responsibility in view of the rapid social changes in our 
country, and the consequent need for reformulating the claims of the 
Gospel in relation to renascent Hinduism in new patterns of service 
and new forms of Christian witness. In particular we are happy 
about our share in rousing public opinion among Christian citizens 
in Kerala, Andhra Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh. Thirdly, we have had 
a gratifying response from the younger generation of Christian ministers 
and students in theological institutions through our institutes for the 
study of movements in Hinduism to-day. We have reason to think 
that these institutes have made them realize the double need for 
closer study of living expressions of Hinduism and for presenting the 
Gospel in this new context of modern Hindu resurgence. 


Research Projects 

Two Research Fellows have been associated with the Institute 
during this period. The Rev. V. C. Samuel, Ph.D. (Yale), made a 
nation-wide survey of the Ramakrishna movement (July 1957 to June 
1959), with assistance from a generous grant from the Chicago Uni- 
versity. He is now in Chicago writing his report, and will be returning 
to India in July 1960 to join the staff of Serampore Theological College. 
The Rev. John B. Carman, M.A., B.D. (Yale), joined the Institute 


September 1957 and has been working on Ramanuja and Vaishnava 
22 
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religious thought. In addition to his research project, Mr Carman has 
carried much responsibility for extension work in theological colleges, 
institutes on Hinduism and in directing the rural situation study in 
Medak for the International Missionary Council. Deputed by the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, London, Miss E. Fell, 
B.A. (Oxon.), is spending a period of training with us, during which 
time, in addition to doing advanced work in Sanskrit, she has given 
generous assistance with the library, editorial and office work. She 
hopes to join the staff of the Indian SCM from September 1960. Two 
studentships were held during 1959-60, one by the Rev. D. S. Pathak, 
of Nagpur Diocese, working towards an M.Th. in United Theological 
College, Bangalore, and the other by Mr P. J. Alexander, M.A., who 
did a special study of the Kerala situation. Some help in their study 
of Hinduism and Indian social problems was also given by the Institute 
to the four World Council of Churches Fellows from Europe, the 
Philippines and Britain, who spent a year in the United Theological 
College, Bangalore. 

The Institute was also responsible for directing the IMC ‘situation 
studies’ in South India, and closely co-operated with the North India 
survey conducted by Professor Herbert Jai Singh and the Rev. James P. 
Alter, of the Rajpur Study Centre. Assistance was also given to Dr S. 
Estborn, of Gurukul, Madras, in carrying out the ‘aspect study’ in 
South India. The reports of all these studies, extending over a period 
of one year, are nearing completion. 

Two other research projects which are getting under way should be 
mentioned. One is a study of tribal culture in Madhya Pradesh, which 
is being directed by Dr T. S. Wilkinson, of the Department of Socio- 
logy, Hislop College, Nagpur; and the other a survey of the neo- 
Buddhist movement in Madhya Pradesh. We have also been strongly 
urged to undertake two pilot studies to investigate opportunities for 
Christian service in new industrial areas, one in Bangalore and the 
other in Serampore. We shall begin with Bangalore in October. 


Production of Literature 

From the beginning we have given high priority to the production 
and distribution of literature. To date we have produced seven volumes 
in our ‘social concerns’ series. All these books are the result of group 
work in some of which Hindus have participated. Usually the first 
draft of each chapter is written by an individual at a working party. 
Every chapter is submitted to careful criticism by a group responsible 
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for the whole volume. Frequently we have had whole chapters rewritten 
several times over, so that it was difficult in the end to say who was 
responsible for any one chapter. This group work has brought about 
a working fellowship of Indian Christians which includes college 
professors, Christian journalists, parish ministers and teachers in 
theological institutions, on whose enthusiastic co-operation we can 
always depend. The volume on Community Development in Urban 
Areas has been found useful as a text-book by the sociology depart- 
ments of several Indian universities. Another volume, just out of the 
press, Changing Pattern of Family in India, also bids fair to be selected 
for the same purpose. This is because, we have repeatedly been told, 
there are no other easily obtainable Indian text-books in the field. 

During the same period we have brought out seven pamphlets 
dealing with various aspects of modern Hinduism. They deal with 
such themes as the Hindu view of history, the Ramakrishna move- 
ment and the Dravida Kazhagam. These pamphlets have been found 
quite popular. They have been used by study groups and as additional 
reading in many theological institutions. We have found it necessary 
to bring out a second edition of all these pamphlets, and the demand 
still continues. Wherever possible we have also published separate 
reports of the findings of consultations, including the papers read at 
the consultations as well as preparatory material produced in advance. 
Particular mention may be made of the report of the consultation on 
the Christian Responsibility in Kerala and that dealing with the Political 
and Social Condition of Christians in Uttar Pradesh. Copies of these 
reports were widely distributed and large sections translated in local 
language magazines. We hope that increasingly such adaptations may 
be undertaken by regional Christian councils, so that Christian people 
at every level may be kept informed about current movements and be 
made keenly aware of their Christian responsibility. 

Four times in the year we issue a bulletin, Religion and Society. 
Each number deals with a specific theme. To quote some of these at 
random: ‘The Pattern of Family in Changing India’; ‘Religion and 
the Christian Faith’; ‘Caste in Church and Nation’; ‘The Christian 
Approach to Renascent Hinduism’. This would give an idea of what 
we are trying to do. Naturally the material found in Religion and 
Society is regarded by some of our readers as somewhat heavy and 
academic. We plead guilty to the charge, for we have deliberately 
attempted to maintain a high standard. Perhaps in course of time we 
may consider producing a quarterly which could be regarded as more 
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popular. As an alternative, when the world literature and literacy 
project for a Christian family magazine in various Indian languages is 
launched next year we can work with them. At the moment Religion 
and Society has a mailing list of nearly eight hundred, of whom 750 
are subscribers. It is our intention steadily to increase the circulation 
of Religion and Society through Friends of CISRS. 





Plans for the Future 

In planning the future we would particularly emphasize the value 
of increasing the number of seminars and institutes. We believe that 
in a country like India it would not be possible to have one single 
Study Centre to which people can be invited to stay and work over a 
period of time. Travel is prohibitive and distances are very great. 
It is therefore desirable to develop a number of centres in different 
parts of the country. Actually we have already two such bases of 
operation, and two more are being developed. But there would still 
be need for co-ordination from a central base. For this purpose we 
are now planning a modest building in the campus of the United 
Theological College, Bangalore, to provide sufficient accommodation 
for seminar rooms, a library, staff residences, office and guest rooms 
for resident Research Fellows. Since the Henry Martyn Institute of 
Islamics has decided to move from Aligarh to Bangalore, we are 
hoping that this building project might be undertaken by both of us 
together and that we could arrange to share the facilities for library, 
seminar rooms and other needs, to keep down expenses. 

With a permanent abode of this kind, CISRS, in collaboration with 
the United Theological College, the Serampore Senate and the Henry 
Martyn Institute, would be in a better position to provide facilities for 
research scholars in the allied fields of Indian religions and Indian 
society. This in turn would necessitate a strengthening of our staff; 
and we are looking for the additional help of qualified personnel from 
India and abroad. Both the Director and his associate, Mr M. M. 
Thomas, are carrying too heavy a load at present. The Methodist 
Church of Southern Asia has already assigned the Rev. Richard W. 
Taylor, until recently Director of the Research and Study Centre, 
Rajpur, to CISRS on his return from furlough in October 1961. We 
need an additional Indian member of our staff located in North India, 
so that the needs of the Church there are more adequately served. 

Among our dreams for the future is a plan for a well-equipped 
library service. The purpose will be to place in the hands of Christian 
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evangelists in India a periodical digest of current literature, particularly 
that produced in India, which has bearing upon new developments in 
thought within Hindu religion and society. A very modest beginning 
has been made. But our effort in this direction has not been very 
successful, for lack of a trained and full-time member of the staff. 
We need someone who can devote time to a careful study of present- 
day Indian literature and current periodicals, to analyse their contents 
and produce concise annotations. 


Financial Support from India and Abroad 

The enthusiastic response from the mission boards of USA, Canada 
and Great Britain to the appeal of the IMC for the support of CISRS 
has been encouraging. As our programme of work expands and our 
needs multiply, with the pressing need for buildings, equipment and 
additional staff, we find it necessary to call for increasing help for the 
future. We are glad to report that we have been greatly encouraged by 
the enthusiastic response from church councils in India. No less than 
twenty such councils give us financial support, ranging in annual 
contribution from Rs. 250 to Rs. 25. We have also received financial 
assistance in India from twenty-five Christian institutions, such as 
Arts colleges, theological seminaries and the National YMCA and 
YWCA. We have on our roll over five hundred ‘Friends of CISRS’ 
in India who contribute an annual subscription of Rs. 10. Our last 
annual statement of accounts indicates that our total Indian receipts 
amount to nearly half the total grants given us by foreign mission 
boards. This is clear evidence to us that we have found a very real 
place in the life of the Church in India. 

But, material support apart, the eager willingness of responsible 
Indian Christian leaders to participate in our study programme and 
to co-operate in our research projects has meant a great deal to us. 
Professors in our Christian colleges and theological seminaries in 
particular have entered wholeheartedly into this venture and have 
expressed a sense of satisfaction. We have also worked closely with 
the National Christian Council, the Student Christian Movement, the 
Board of Theological Education and the Fellowship of Reconciliation, 
besides giving whatever help we can to the World Council of Churches 
and the East Asia Christian Conference. The President of our Council, 
Dr D. G. Moses and Mr J. S. S. Malelu, our Treasurer, have both 
given us ungrudgingly of their wise counsel and guidance. 

P. D. DEVANANDAN 











THE INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY 
COUNCIL’S COMMITTEE ON THE 
CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO THE JEW 


By H. L. ELLIson 


HE enthusiast for the Church’s witness to the Jew is not afraid 
to maintain that in it is to be found the clue to the Church’s 
missionary work as a whole. He is probably in large measure correct, 
but it is scarcely surprising that few people take him seriously. At no 
period in our lifetime has the known total of Jews exceeded sixteen 
millions, and these have not only been widely scattered, but have also 
presented a bewildering variety of cultures and outlook. It was quite 
natural, then, that Jewish missions, along with other smaller interests, 
found no special place or mention at the Edinburgh conference in 1910. 
This omission was not in itself deliberate, and as soon as the con- 
ference began to work itself out in positive co-operation Jewish 
missions were represented. Indeed there had been considerable fellow- 
ship between various Jewish missionary societies long before 1910. 
The First World War intervened before anything comparable to the 
Edinburgh conference could be held for Jewish missions. During the 
fighting it was precisely those areas that had most Jews which were 
chiefly affected in the east of Europe. In addition, quite apart from the 
effects of the Balfour Declaration, the agonies of the long struggle had 
hastened within Jewry developments that had earlier been only half 
sensed. Those, therefore, who resumed their interrupted tasks found 
themselves confronted with a strangely unfamiliar scene. An inter- 
national conference had become a necessity, but the complexities of 
post-war Europe delayed it until 1927, when, in April, two consecutive 
conferences were held, one in Budapest and the other in Warsaw. 
They were sponsored and partially financed by the International 
Missionary Council, and much of the initiative came from the Con- 
ference of Missionary Societies in Great Britain and Ireland, where 
co-operation among Jewish missions had already become a reality. 
The holding of two conferences was probably due to difficulties of 
accommodation. When we consider the relatively small number of 
participants, 95 at Budapest and 86 at Warsaw, it is questionable 


whether there was any gain from this division. In fact, the number of 
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participants was smaller than the figure suggests, for in addition to 
the five conference officials there were 37 others at both conferences. 

In a world that is always impressed by sheer size, this division 
probably decreased the impact of the conferences. In addition, an 
inadequate representation of Palestine and North America and an 
insufficient stress on youth (very few of those attending are still alive) 
led to the findings of both conferences including very little that could 
be regarded as novel or startling. It should be the more humbling to 
us that so much that is admirable in them has never been adequately 
implemented, and the hope for understanding in and co-operation with 
wider Christian organizations has remained largely a pious wish. 

The inadequate representation of North America was a serious 
weakness. Although there were fifteen North Americans present, all 
but one of them attending both conferences, few represented the active 
work already being done in North America, and some could only speak 
for themselves. There had not, in fact, been the same measure of local 
co-operation as in Great Britain. Indeed in large measure it has not 
yet come into existence, which is the main reason why the conference 
at Atlantic City in 1931 had little practical outcome. 

Both conferences adopted the resolution : 





We request the International Missionary Council to appoint four committees, 
the work of which would be co-ordinated by a Central Secretary. These four com- 
mittees should represent work in Eastern Europe, Central Europe, Great Britain 
and North America. The Central Secretary should be appointed by the International 
Missionary Council. 


The IMC responded to this request and in 1929, at its meeting 
in Williamstown, USA, created the IMCCAJ. This became effective in 
1931, and the American Dr Conrad Hoffmann, Jr., with much ex- 
perience in international Christian activities but not of Jewish mis- 
sionary work, was appointed as first Director. The first full meeting 
of the Committee was held in 1932, and the full authorization and 
sanction of the IMC were given at Herrnhut the same year. 

Dr Hoffmann came to the work with a completely fresh mind, and 
both in Britain and on the Continent his enthusiasm, originality and 
untiring activity gained him a host of friends. He had the distinction 
of winning the confidence of the missionaries and of the committee 
members alike. He was remarkably successful in putting over the 
concept, so novel to most people at the time, of ‘the Parish Approach’. 
This method stressed that, in lands claiming to be Christian and 
claiming the same general denominational outlook as the missionary, 
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the primary responsibility for introducing the Jew to Christ lay with 
the local churches. The missionary society and the missionary would 
still be needed as technical helpers, but they would be regarded as the 
mouth-piece of the local church and not as its replacement. Unfor. 
tunately Dr Hoffmann’s reception at home in North America was 
much cooler. This was undoubtedly due mainly to the lack of pre. 
liminary co-operation already referred to. It was not until 1949 that a 
reasonably representative committee could be set up there, and this 
failed really to unite the widely separated interests involved. 

The apparently wise postponement of the Budapest and Warsaw 
conferences till 1927 was destined to bear bitter fruit. Before the 
IMCCAJ could really begin its full activity, Hitler’s rise to power, in 
1933, increasingly turned the attention of the Director to the problems 
of the European Jew and Hebrew-Christian. In many ways the con- 
ference in Vienna in 1937 was potentially of greater importance than 
those of 1927, but in spite of its careful preparation it was so dominated 
by evils to come that it had little effect on the development of the 
work. 

The lesson had been learnt, and as soon as possible after the Second 
‘Yorld War another conference was convened, in 1947, at Basel. 
Although it necessitated yet another one in Edinburgh in 1949 to 
deal with questions that were not clear two years earlier, the decision 
was entirely justified. The new constitution adopted recognized the 
change in international co-operation brought about by the founding 
of the World Council of Churches, while the new currents in Jewry 
were reflected in the tenseness of the discussion on the position in 
Palestine and in a realistic acceptance of the position of the Hebrew- 
Christian and of the International Hebrew Christian Alliance. 

Dr Hoffmann threw himself into the needs of post-war Europe with 
his old vigour, but it came as no surprise when he had to ask at 
Edinburgh for the appointment of the Rev. Gite Hedenquist as his 
assistant, and his resignation two years later had to be accepted regret- 
fully as inevitable. Mr Hedenquist, whose resignation has just been 
announced, has made his mark especially, in the past eleven years, by 
his ability to win the interest of certain of the major North American 
churches for the Christian Approach. 

It is always difficult for one who has been closely linked with a work 
to give a satisfactory and truly objective assessment of its achievements 
and failures, the more so as so many of the former have lain in awaken- 
ing the interest of those who might otherwise have remained 
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without concern for the Church’s duty to witness to the Jew of her 
Lord. Who is to estimate what has and what has not been done here? 
There can hardly be controversy, however, if we suggest that the 
great limiting factors in its activities have been lack of finance and 
therefore of workers. It goes without saying that an activity which, in 
theory at least, encircles the globe cannot be carried out adequately 
by one or two men; repeatedly well-laid plans have faded out for 
lack of people to implement them. For all that, there have been certain 
achievements that have fully justified the existence of the IMCCAJ. 

Through the efforts of Dr Hoffmann, among others, the Church’s 
responsibility to the Jew found definite expression at the first Assembly 
of the World Council of Churches in 1948. This was followed by several 
stimulating study conferences, at the national level as a joint venture 
of the British Section of the IMCCAJ and the British Council of 
Churches, and at the international level at the Ecumenical Institute at 
Bossey, Switzerland. The latter led to the conception of the symposium 
The Church and the Jewish People (Edinburgh House Press, 1954). The 
history of this book may, however, be regarded as typical of the 
relations between the IMCCAJ and the WCC. The concept of the 
book arose from genuine interest in WCC circles but, under the 
pressure of larger, if not necessarily more important questions, imple- 
mentation of the plan was left to the IMCCAJ. This has been the 
common outcome at the international and at the national level. 

The fiasco of the debate on Israel at the Evanston Assembly in 1954 
led to a consultation at Bossey in 1956, sponsored by the joint com- 
mittee of the IMC-WCC and by the IMCCAJ. The findings, though 
of considerable importance in their implications, have had only 
limited repercussions. Once again the problem of follow-up has 
proved almost insuperable with the limited resources available. 

The Committee’s greatest disappointment and failure have been in 
the realm of literature, for it is exactly here that it should have been 
able to do most. This has been most obvious when the need for Hebrew 
literature for Israel has been under discussion. To achieve something 
of lasting value we need a suitable person who would give his whole 
time to this work, but the funds, either for an adequate literature 
programme or for a secretary, have not been available. Though some 
co-operation at the national level has been achieved in literature, 
there is no evidence that it is yet really desired on an international scale. 

Full credit should go to the IMCCAJ, however, for the fact that it 
has been able to encourage the United Christian Council of Israel to 
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widen its membership and increase its activity. If the promising 
beginning is maintained, there are hopes for true unity and co-opera- 
tion in a land where so much Christian witness has been marred by 
sectional interests. 

One of its most interesting activities has been the sponsoring of 
summer schools on “The Church and the Jew’. The concept began 
with the rather grandiose hope of a Christian Institute of Jewish 
Studies, but with the re-establishment of the Delitzschianum in Miinster, 
West Germany, and the opening of the Swedish Theological Institute 
in Jerusalem, this proved unnecessary. From 1947 to 1950 the summer 
courses were held annually, from 1952-60 every two years. They 
have been held in different countries and it would seem that they have 
always been popular and reasonably successful. It may, however, be 
questioned whether they have ever succeeded in being truly inter- 
national or, with one possible exception, in reaching as wide a selection 
of participants as was hoped. Once again the difficulty has been the 
lack of someone to take a continuing oversight, while those who have 
made themselves responsible have been too busy to guarantee that all 
plans were completed early enough. 

The whole concept of the IMCCAJ is now threatened with disinte- 
gration. With very few exceptions the co-operation within Jewish 
missionary work in Britain and on the Continent (but unfortunately 
not in North America) has probably been closer than in any similar 
missionary activity, and has cut across the normal denominational and 
theological barriers. The coming integration of the WCC and IMC 
means, however, that as the IMCCAJ becomes part of the new and 
enlarged body intolerable stresses will be set up in it. 

The hopes of the IMCCAJ have been expressed by the retiring 
Director as follows : 


IMCCAJ, a sponsored committee of the IMC, is now faced with the problems 
and opportunities that are involved by integration. IMCCAJ members are not 
required to vote either for or against that procedure, but the Committee has to 
decide whether to continue its relation to the IMC, that is, to the proposed Com- 
mission (and Division) on World Mission and Evangelism. At a meeting in London, 
March 14-15, 1960, it was decided that the IMCCAJ should apply to the IMC for 
‘incorporation’ into the proposed Division, as a committee on ‘the Church and the 
Jewish People’. This proposal will be decided upon by the IMC Administrative 
Committee in August next. 

‘Incorporation’ will probably lead to a less close link with some of the mission 
bodies now represented in the IMCCAJ which are reluctant to join the WCC. This 
is to be regretted, but one may hope that some means of communication will be 
retained and, as time goes on, still further strengthened. It is also to be hoped that 
an incorporated IMCCAJ will be supported with more interest for its special 
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concern both by the new oecumenical body and by the churches and mission 
societies related to the Commission on World Mission and Evangelism than has 
hitherto been the case. 


The hope of drawing the non-denominational missions of North 
America into the American section, however faint at the moment, will 
vanish for many years to come. Moreover, though the fruit of years of 
past co-operation is seen in mutual understanding and a determined 
will to bridge the gulf as effectively as possible, it is hard to believe 
that the British section will not be weakened. In addition, the fruitful 
link with the Hebrew-Christian movement will have to cease to be an 
official one, though the fellowship will not be broken. We may also 
ask ourselves the question whether a Committee that all too many in 
the IMC have regarded as peripheral will not sink into obscurity in the 
new, larger body, though we sincerely pray this will not be so. 

H. L. ELLison 








CHURCH-STATE RELATIONS AND 
GOVERNMENT GRANTS 


By CLaup D. NELSON 


N° general study seems to be available of the acceptance by churches 
of capital gifts and money grants-in-aid from governments, 
colonial or independent, in non-Christian or mission areas. The reason 
may well be that no need has been felt sufficient to stimulate or justify 
a survey of the practice with regard to government aid. 

This article is not presented as such a study. There are questions, 
however, which almost ask themselves of one concerned, as the writer 
is, with religious liberty, with relations between the agencies of govern 
ment and those of religion, and consequently—in a religiously pluralist 
society—with relations between Protestants, Anglicans and Eastem 
Orthodox, in or out of the National Council of Churches, and Roman 
Catholics. 

Some of these questions confront one insistently when the attention 
is focused primarily on the situation in the United States. What does 
our doctrine of the separation of Church and State mean—in the 
judgments expressed by our Supreme Court; in the opinion of the 
general public; in the pronouncements of various religious bodies; 
in actual practice of boards governing church-sponsored institutions? 
Enough variation exists within and among denominations, and enough 
concern among churchmen, to have stimulated several significant 
series of discussions and studies, official and unofficial, now in process, 
both within and beyond the constituency of the National Council. 

One ought to be able to assume that the primary concern among 
churchmen with regard to Church-State relations is to achieve and 
maintain maximum freedom for the churches to carry out the mandate 
of witness and servic: that God has laid upon them, as the churches 
at the same time seek '~ Yecome and to be the Church. 

As one turns to looa «t the world scene, he finds that the same or 
related questions claim his attention. They seem, judging from more 
than a dozen interviews with administrative officers related to the 
work of Protestant churches (some constituent to the National Council 
of Churches, others not) in Asia, Africa and South America, not to 


have been very pressing in the past. Where government grants have 
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been available there have been few refusals to accept them. They have 
been given usually for education or health and other welfare services. 
In view of the evident advantages for the peoples concerned, and for 
the grantor governments, and the seeming advantages for the grantee 
churches, acceptance seems in most instances to have been expedient— 
if not wise—at least in the light of any judgment that could be brought 
to bear empirically. 

Refusals have usually been based on one of three considerations. 
Conditions imposed by grantor on grantee have sometimes been such 
as to limit the church in its essential mission. Sometimes the refusal 
has been based on a more general apprehension lest the church, by 
accepting a grant, compromise its independence, present or future, or 
violate its professed principles—principles explicitly proclaimed by a 
parent body oversea, and held therefore to be at least implicit in the 
character and mission of the church. Even where the older churches 
have felt that government aid could be consistently accepted, a third 
consideration has been the danger of confusion on the part of the 
younger churches as to when and how they might accept the support 
of the State without damage to their own character and mission. 

Without trying to reach any general conclusion as to the wisdom or 
unwisdom of past practices, let me suggest one or two possible reasons 
for taking a fresh look at their significance if they should be long con- 
tinued. I claim no final competence for evaluating the considerations 
advanced, and cannot even be sure of their relevance, but suggest 
them for what they are worth. 

United action by religious bodies, Hindu and Christian (Roman 
Catholic and non-Roman Catholic alike), in Kerala, South India, in 
resisting the Communist Government’s Education Act, which would 
deprive them of their exclusive right to appoint the teachers in their 
tespective schools, illustrates the situation that can arise as a result of 
accepting substantial government grants. As nation after nation in 
Asia and Africa assumes control of its own affairs is it not likely that 
the momentum of nationalism will move non-Communist régimes also 
to exercise increasing control over the institutions which they sub- 
sidize, even though they may still have great need of the help of the 
churches in training, supervision and operation of some of their 
educational and welfare institutions? 

Controls may be operative even though no expressed conditions 
are attached to a grant. In India, some thirty years ago, Mr Nehru 
visited a secondary school operated by a denomination in the United 
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States and subsidized by the Government of India. School authorities 
vetoed the publication by the school paper of any account of the 
visit, reportedly for fear of losing the subsidy. About the same time, 
a mission in India supported by a denomination in the United States 
refused a government educational grant from the friendly administra. 
tion then in power, for fear that a future administration might prove 
to be less friendly. Grounds for increased caution, of a purely 
pragmatic nature, may well be present for some years to come. 

Pragmatic grounds may not always suffice to preserve the moral 
integrity of the church. Cases are reported where a church oversea, 
opposed in principle to the acceptance of government grants, has 
acquiesced in their acceptance by a local or national body for whose 
policy it had a large measure of responsibility. A situation of this 
kind may develop so far before the oversea board is informed of it 
as to render some compromise arrangement or division of responsi- 
bility unavoidable. The dilemma posed by conflict of views and interests 
between field and home base is the subject of earnest debate on the 
part of some sending bodies in the United States. It has also been 
reported that parts of grants for education have occasionally been 
used for general work of the mission or for a particular project, for 
example, the study by the church of a non-Christian religion. 

A distinction sometimes proposed is that between a grant which 
permits the Church to aid the Government in meeting a responsibility 
of the State, and a grant which involves the Government in aiding a 
religious organization to discharge a responsibility of the Church. 
But one may pass almost insensibly from a situation of one kind to 
one of the other. Or, the interests and responsibilities may be well 
balanced and may largely coincide over a period of years. Besides, 
even if the cases can be clearly distinguished, the churches still have 
to decide whether in any event they want their work to be dependent 
on government grants. 

A more generally useful distinction is that between a church and its 
social service institutions—useful, that is, to a church that does not 
wish to be dependent on the State, but finds it possible to justify the 
acceptance of government grants for its schools and hospitals. The 
distinction is useful in the first place because it allows the church to 
expand its services and permeate them with the spirit of the Gospel, 
and to aid the causes of health and education when they would suffer 
greatly if the church did not help. It is useful in the second place because 
it allows the church to diminish its participation in such services, as 
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the State increases its share of support and its control, without unduly 
affecting the central and unsubstitutible worship and witness of the 
church. Those who make this distinction may protest that it is 
thoroughly valid in principle. Inasmuch, however, as it often seems 
to be made because of its practical, largely material benefits, I hope 
to be pardoned for including it with the pragmatic grounds. 

But pragmatic grounds alone cannot be considered the finally 
decisive ones. However reassuring they may have been in some in- 
stances, and however seemingly harmless the local and temporary 
effect of decisions largely based on them, their significance may 
diminish when they are seen in the developing oecumenical perspective 
or weighed on the scales of oecumenical values. (I refer to values rather 
than to principles because it seems at this stage that one can be more 
confident in his identification of values than in his formulation of 
principles, even though the principles underlie the values.) 

The occasion for a reassessment of practical considerations and a 
reaffirmation and reinforcement of Christian principles and values is 
afforded by current discussions of closer organizational ties between 
the International Missionary Council and the World Council of 
Churches. Is not a fresh examination a necessity, if the unity and the 
mission of the Church are to be integrated, to complement and 
strengthen each other in the developing oecumenical movement? 

Freedom of the Church to worship and to witness is a prime requisite 
if the Church is to fulfil its mission. Whatever may be the advantages 
to an established church that accrue from state recognition and 
financial support in a homogeneous society, thoroughgoing establish- 
ment is almost impossible in a religiously pluralist society. The Church 
of England, for example, though established, receives no support 
from tax levies. In a few states with populations registered in over- 
whelming majorities as adherents of a single confession, establishment 


_is still possible. Even among such states, Catholic France and Islamic 


Turkey have chosen disestablishment. But religious pluralism seems 
likely to continue to spread and to increase, partly as a result of Christian 
missions. 

To say that it is very difficult to reconcile religious freedom with 
preferential aid by the State to one religious body in a nation where 
several exist is not to say that the reconciliation is easy where non- 
preferential aid is extended to all communions, confessions and faiths. 
Even-handed justice among recognized religions is itself difficult. 
But the problem is more complex. What religions merit recognition, 
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and who shall decide? Is an ethical culture society to be excluded 
from the favoured circle because it is non-credal? Will a State engaged 
in the power struggle subsidize religious pacifists? Are snake-handler, 
polygamists, Christian Scientists, religious anarchists eligible? 

But suppose justice, by some miracle, to be attained: would thos 
bodies that accepted subsidies be truly free to accomplish their mission? 
Would they be uninhibited in criticizing a bad policy of Government? 
Would they develop an adequate sense and practice of stewardship or 
would subsidies affect them with a deleterious, soporific influence? 
The inclination of a young church to demonstrate its independence of 
foreign support may be not only laudable but almost overpowering, 
The question may well arise whether it should seek state subsidies to 
replace church aid from oversea, or whether it should diminish the 
latter gradually while adequate voluntary support is being achieved 
through its members. Voluntary domestic support for church-affiliated 
institutions might be more quickly developed in some situations through 
inter-denominational co-operation. I mention this possibility with 
some hesitation. When I ask why church-related hospitals in the 
United States do not pool resources interdenominationally to build a 
hospital, rather than accept Federal capital funds available under 
our Hill-Burton Act, I am told that a Board of Hospitals simply will 
not or cannot bind itself to help maintain a hospital under the control 
of the Board of another denomination. 

A delicate question in the oecumenical movement is whether one 
Christian body is justified in seeking to win converts from another. 
The question has been raised officially by Eastern Orthodox representa- 
tives and unofficially by Fr Charles Boyer, S.J., of Unitas. It may be 
proper to raise the question on the assumption that members of all 
Christian churches are Christian and therefore not subjects for 
proselytizing. In a situation where proselytism is already an urgent 


issue, may not the question be complicated and exacerbated by} 


competition for government aid? 

It seems likely that the post-war imperative of a Christian ministry 
of relief to the war’s myriad victims has complicated our attitude 
toward the use of state aid. Emergency succeeds emergency. Lives in 
jeopardy must not be sacrificed while a policy is developed to meet 
an unprecedented need. I do not mention this emergency service in 
order to raise questions as to the correctness of its procedures and 
relations at one point or another, nor to imply any lack of sensitiveness 
or alertness on the part of relief administrators. I suggest rather that 
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they, and all those involved with them in this great Christian under- 
taking, should at some point evaluate their experience for the guidance 
which it may afford both in future emergencies and in clarifying the 
whole field of church-state relations. 

It was indicated above that the questions raised here are inspired in 
part by our experience in the United States as we seek to develop and 
maintain those relationships with government which will allow to the 
churches the freedom which they require in order to carry on their 
mission. While our experience is significant, it should be clearly under- 
stood that the partial solutions that command the support of many 
churchmen in this country are not being offered for export. Experience 
is seldom exportable. Solutions are even more rarely universal. If an 
oecumenical policy is to be developed, it must be based on the evalua- 
tion of many and varied experiences. It may find justification for 
somewhat differing practices in different situations. For some time 
to come, that is, pragmatic considerations cannot be ignored, when 
policy is being translated into practice. 

The churches, and churchmen within denominations, vary as to 
where they place the emphasis in Church-State relations. The variation 
within the present constituencies of the World Council of Churches 
and the International Missionary Council is enough to constitute a 
very real problem for the formulation of oecumenical policy. The 
difficulty is not diminished when one takes into account the churches 
which do not co-operate with the two Councils. 

One tendency is to emphasize that the State too is ordained of God, 
that coercive authority is a legitimate instrument of the Christian 
religion, and that alliance with the State is natural and proper and 
hence welcome. A contrasting tendency is to emphasize not only that 
the Church must be free from hampering restraints, but also and 
chiefly that the spirit of Christianity and the character of the Church’s 


. Mission are essentially voluntary. This view does not deny the place 


of the State in the divine order, nor does it assume that the State is 
inimical to the Church’s mission, but it distinguishes rather more 
sharply than the first view both between the functions of Church and 
State and between the methods appropriate to the one and those 
appropriate to the other. 

A church with a tradition and doctrine of establishment, finding 
little of no difficulty in accepting state support for the church, is 
likely to find even less difficulty in accepting grants from public funds 
for its institutional services, which society would have to support 
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otherwise if the church did not undertake them. Roman Catholics 
maintain that their monastic Orders cannot be distinguished in theory 
or practice from the Church itself. In the United States they maintain 
the identity firmly when there is question of the State’s collecting 
revenue from the industrial profits of an Order that produces wine 
or bread. In the case of hospitals, under the Hill-Burton Act, they do 
not hesitate to draw on the Government for building funds. The 
matter of tax support for their parochial schools is more complicated, 
Some of them regard it as a question of justice in the distribution of 
government funds for education; others see it as very definitely a 
question of Church-State relations. Roman Catholic policy and 
practice have an important bearing on the questions raised in this 
article. 

As Mr Adlai Stevenson has recently reminded us, the State is con- 
fronted with ever vaster problems, too vast for any agency in society 
except the State. Its power, its jurisdiction, its machinery, its increas- 
ingly impersonal character have not yet reached their limit. The Church 
must preserve its independence in order to warn, to instruct, even to 
oppose the State, when society may be able to find no adequate support 
for moral and personal values without the witness and service of the 
Church. 

More and more we find that states are influenced in policy and 
practice by membership in a group of states bound together by common 
interests, pressures or ideologies. This fact opposes additional diffi- 
culties in the way both of defining the relationship between a given 
state and the church or churches within its borders, and of formulating 
a consistently applicable oecumenical policy. 

Some problems are obviously too vast and difficult for any one state 
or group of states, and we are struggling in the direction of world 
order based on law. Meanwhile—and always—the churches, as they 
move toward effective world-wide co-operation and unity, have more 
than ever to attain and maintain an attitude of friendly understanding 
and co-operation with Government in ministry to human beings. 
How separate and independent must the churches be in order to play 
their proper and distinctive part, and in order that they may move 
steadily in the discharge of the mission and the realization of the unity 
of the Church? 


CLaupD D. NELSON 
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REVIEW ARTICLE 


RABBINIC TEXTS * 


eee are unlikely to reach unanimity as to the degree of ‘Jewish- 
ness’ represented by the New Testament. But few, if any, would 
deny that knowledge of ancient rabbinic literature is a prerequisite for 
an understanding of the New Testament milieu. This applies as much 
to the Synoptic Gospels as to the Fourth Gospel and to the Pauline 
letters. In the past it was taken for granted that Pharisaic Judaism 
was the dominating factor in the Palestine of the first century. With our 
extensive knowledge of rabbinic Judaism of that period, it was an easy 
matter to turn to this source for elucidation of New Testament texts. 

Behind Hermann L. Strack and Paul Billerbeck’s extensive com- 
mentary on the New Testament from Talmud and Midrash is a history 
which goes back to the time of the Renaissance and beyond it. Hebrew 
scholarship among Christians in the Middle Ages makes interesting 
reading.” But it was the post-Reformation period, with its characteristic 
emphasis upon the Bible, that turned the attention of scholars in earnest 
to rabbinic texts. Among those who made a contribution in this 
field we would mention John Lightfoot (d. 1699), Christoph Schéttgen 
(d. 1751), John Jacob Wettstein (d. 1754). These, and others, were 
looking to Talmud and Midrash for an answer to New Testament 
problems. Men of a more recent period, like Franz Delitzsch and 
August Wiinsche, have greatly contributed to Christian interest in 
rabbinic sources. 


Suspicion that these sources must be used with the greatest caution 


- has only recently crept in. John Gerhard Meuschen (d. 1743), the 


author of Novum Testamentum ex Talmude et Antiquitatibus Hebrae- 
orum illustratum, Lipsiae, 1736, speaks for those of the older period 
when he says in his dedicatory address to Frederick, Duke of Saxony: 
‘Et haec prima praecipuaque ratio est, cur hoc opus Biblicum Novum 
Testamentum ex Talmude et Hebraeorum abstrusioribus Antiquitati- 
bus magis explanans. . .” 


1 Published by W. Kohlhammer Verlag, Stuttgart. 
2 Cf. Charles Singer’s excellent chapter on Hebrew Scholarship in the Middle Ages, 
in The Legacy of Israel, Oxford, 1927. 
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Meuschen finds the antique Hebrew literature useful for illustration 
and expansion of our knowledge of the time of Christ. For example: 
in connexion with Matthew 24:1, where mention is made of the 
Temple buildings, Meuschen goes to the Talmud for a description of 
their architecture and beauty of design. That these texts were handed 
down to us some four hundred years after the Destruction of the 
Temple in 70 A.D. did not disturb the writer. Josephus, who knew 
about the Temple from personal observation, would have been a 
more reliable source. 

It is only in modern times, when rabbinic texts became the object 
of critical investigation, that scholars began to use them with greater 
caution. We now have enough accumulated evidence to confirm our 
suspicions. On several important counts the rabbis cannot always be 
relied upon : 

1. They were not concerned with historical accuracy, and their 
chronology is frequently mixed up. 

2. They reflect one particular point of view, namely that of the 
Pharisaic party. 

3. They deliberately misrepresent the views of opponents and 
distort facts if it suits their purpose. 

4. They give the impression that their point of view was the only 
legitimate one, whereas, as is confirmed by the Qumran discoveries, 
Judaism was anything but a monolithic entity. 

But in spite of these shortcomings, rabbinic texts throw important 
light upon the religious atmosphere of the New Testament period. To 
use a classic example: The late Professor Adolf Schlatter was able, 
thanks to his great rabbinic knowledge, to prove the extent of Semitisms 
in the Gospels of Matthew and John. Those who have decided for a non- 
Hebrew background in the case of the Fourth Gospel will have to 
explain the origin of this peculiar feature before they prove their 
point. 

The usefulness of rabbinic literature goes beyond the evidence of 
language. For instance, how could we possibly understand the difficult 
chapter denouncing the Pharisees (Matt. 23) without proper know- 
ledge not only of the pharisaic party, but of rabbinic law? A case in 
point is Mark 7:11—where Corban in respect to a son’s obligation to 
parents is criticized. The whole situation is inexplicable unless we 
turn for help to the ancient rabbis. It is in such instances that the work 
of Strack and Billerbeck becomes indispensable. 
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GERMAN SCHOLARSHIP 


Germany has produced a remarkable array of Hebrew scholars 
whose contribution to learning is without rival. 

In the second half of the last century, Dr August Wiinsche began 
his translations of Midrash Rabbot under the general title of Bibliotheca 
Rabbinica. The first instalment appeared in 1880; gradually three 
large volumes of translated texts were completed, comprising the 
whole of the Midrash Rabbot and the Pesikta of Rab Kahana. 

In 1930 a group of German scholars undertook the ambitious task 
of translating the Tannaitic Midrashim and the Tosephta. These date 
back to the second century A.D. and are important documents for 
New Testament studies. Owing to the conditions in Germany, the 
work was interrupted in 1937. It was begun afresh after the war by the 
well-known Stuttgart publishing house, W. Kohlhammer, and is 
now appearing seriatim at quarterly intervals. 

Rabbinische Texte is not just a translation. It provides the Hebrew 
text, variant readings and most up-to-day comments and notes by 
the ablest German scholars. 


THE TOSEPHTA 


The importance of this collection of literature lies not only in the 
fact that it transmits some very ancient traditions, but that it also 
supplements considerably the mishnaic text. The name Tosephta itself 
means ‘Addition’ or ‘Supplement’. It covers the same area as the 
Mishnah and is equally divided in the same six orders under the same 
headings. But it enlarges upon mishnaic law and enlivens it with 
anecdotes. Scholars are agreed that in its present form the Tosephta 


. presupposes already the existence of the Mishnah, though at least 


parts of it belong to a collection which antedates it. 

In order to convey to readers some idea of the value of this work 
for New Testament studies, we choose at random from Yebamot 1:10 
on the question of levirate marriage. From the ancient text it would 
appear that polygamy was practised in the high priestly families 
prior to 70 A.D. The learned note explaining the text raises several 
problems which bear upon our understanding of the Gospels, especially 
in connexion with Matthew 22:23ff. Professor K. H. Rengstorf, who 
translated the text and provides the comments, holds, against J. 
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Jeremias, that levirate marriage was no longer practised at the time 
of Christ. The Sadducees were thus asking our Lord about an issue 
which had only academic interest and lacked actuality. 


THE TANNAITIC MIDRASHIM 


These Midrashim, which comprise Sifra, Sifre and Mekilta, are also 
called the Halachic Midrashim because of their halachic material, 
They form a running commentary on the Pentateuch: Mechilta deals 
with Exodus; Sifre with Numbers and part of Deuteronomy; Sifta, 
which is also called Torat Kohanim, comments on Leviticus. 

Sifre zu Numeri, comprising Volume 2 of Rabbinische Texte, is 
now complete. This volume, with notes, comments and variants, 
runs to 756 pages. The appended notes make frequent reference to the 
New Testament and some idiomatic expressions vividly remind us of 
the Gospels. 

To give the reader an example, we again quote at random: Numbers 
5:3: ‘they may not defile the camp in the midst of which I dwell’— 
Sifre comments : beloved are the Israelites, even though they be unclean, 
the Shekinah remains among them. For, so says Scripture: (the taber- 
nacle) which abides with them in the midst of their uncleannesses 
(Numbers 16:16). . . 

The translator, Dr Karl Georg Kuhn, draws the reader’s attention 
to John 1:14 and Revelation 21:3, where the expression eskenosen 
occurs; to Luke 21:3: entos humon; to John 1:5; Romans 5:8; 2 
Corinthians 5:19—texts which emphasize God’s merciful attitude in 
regard to sinners. 

We move here in a world which in some respects is remarkably close 
to the New Testament. To make these documents available to readers 
who are unable to go to the sources is a real benefaction. German 
scholars, by their diligence and painstaking accuracy, have put us all 
in their debt. Our gratitude is also due to the publishers, for under- 
taking such an exacting and costly task. 

This article is written with the intention of arousing interest among 
students with a knowledge of German in the field of the New Testament 
and related studies. These valuable publications make an important 
contribution to New Testament scholarship. 

J. Jocz 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


ANGLICAN AND OECUMENICAL 


Cyrit ForsTeER GARBETT, Archbishop of York. By CHARLES SMYTH. 
Illustrated London: Hodder and Stoughton. 35s. 1959. 


 Lembpeagynaa of this Review may be tempted to concentrate attention 
upon the stages by which the Portsea curate (1899 to 1909) and 
Vicar (1909 to 1919) grew to the stature of a renowned leader in the 
oecumenical world as Archbishop of York (1944 to 1955). They will 
miss much if they skip the stages by which the President of the Union 
at Oxford (1898), ‘the fulfilment of a dream I had had for many years’, 
grew to the stature of a great parish priest and bishop (Southwark, 
1919, Winchester, 1932). It was a process that cost a rigid self- 
discipline ; a certain ruthlessness in his dealings with subordinates was 
the reflection of his ruthlessness with himself. Canon Smyth, in his 
‘warts and all’ biography, skilfully balances the less attractive traits 
with glimpses of the human nature (and humour) which shone through: 
not least in the réle of host, showing off his roses at Wolvesey, or his 
pigs at Bishopthorpe, or his Dante library. Those to whom Anglicanism 
is least familiar or congenial will find most value in the personification 
of the Church of England and the Establishment in Cyril Garbett. 

The same gifts so laboriously fostered by habits of intense industry, 
which won him the profound respect of the House of Lords and the 
confidence of Press and public, found expression in the service of the 
world Church. In the wider field of missionary policy he maintained 
a characteristic sense of proportion and an idealism based on the 
reality of facts thoroughly mastered and digested. 

As Bishop of Winchester he found greater leisure than as Bishop of 
Southwark for enlarging the range of his thinking. Readers of this 
Review will be specially grateful for references to William Paton, who 
is described without exaggeration as one of the ‘decisive influences’ in 
Garbett’s life. The Archbishop’s diary for August 21st, 1943, records: 

This morning I had a letter saying that Bill Paton wanted me to know that he had 
to have.an operation for duodenal, and this afternoon to my deep sorrow I had a 
telegram saying he was dead. He seemed to be indispensable, and it is impossible to 
see how we can do without him. A most capable, wise, warm-hearted man. I owe 
much to him: it was through a chance meeting with him at Jerusalem that I was 


drawn into the work of Edinburgh House and the IMC Conference at Tambaram. 
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Elsewhere he refers to Paton as ‘a great man with an amazing knowledge 
of world affairs. . .. We had a first-rate discussion on India. Paton the 
dominating person though I sit in the Chair’. This regard was mutual, 

‘Tambaram’, the IMC meeting of 1938, is described as constituting 
a watershed in Garbett’s life. A year later he recalls ‘with thankfulness’ 
the previous Christmas in India: 


At the Holy Communion Bishop Azariah celebrated, assisted by American, 
Japanese, Chinese, African Bishops and myself: Chinese and Japanese (who had 
been at war since 1931) knelt side by side to receive the Bread of Life, and with 
them were Germans, Scandinavians, Filipinos, Indians, Cingalese [sic] and Anglo- 
Saxons from all parts of the world: though the officiating ministers were all 
Anglicans, and the Liturgy was from our own Prayer Book, the vast majority of the 
communicants belonged to non-episcopal Churches. The reverence was great and 
there was real unity of spirit. I had had hesitations about a Joint Service of this 
nature, lest it should be more a demonstration of unity than a great act of worship: 


but these hesitations proved groundless, and I thank God I was able to take part in 
such a Service. 


On his return the Bishop writes in his Diocesan Gazette: ‘I am sure 
that there is much that we Anglicans can gain from these conferences, 
and there is also a distinctive contribution we should make. I feel it is 
of great importance that we should see that we are strongly represented 
at conferences of this nature.’ In a letter to The Times, recording his 
impressions of the Tambaram meeting, the Bishop speaks of: 


The urgent necessity pressed upon me again and again at the Conference of 
encouraging the Churches to use as far as possible in their wo1ship the art traditional 
to their land. How can the Oriental or the African really feel that the Church to 
which he belongs is his own, if the building he worships in is either imitation Gothic 
or baroque, and the music, ceremonial and ritual almost exclusively Western. 


As a result of the Tambaram meeting, writes Canon Smyth, ‘Garbett’s 
ecclesiastical statesmanship ceased to be merely national and became 
oecumenical. . . . Not only was he more missionary-hearted than some 
of his episcopal brethren, but he was also wise in counsel because he 
was able to see missionary problems in an international as well as in an 
historical perspective.’ 

It was Garbett’s nature to translate new experience into terms of 
new activity. On his return from India he accepted two new offices, of 
which the first was the chairmanship of what was then the Missionary 
Council (now the Overseas Council) of the Church Assembly, an office 
that he declined to give up when he became Archbishop of York. It 
sheds a minor light on his treatment of subordinates that he ended the 
tradition which cloaked their writings in anonymity (or pseudonymity). 
He set himself to lift the Council’s deliberations out of a parochial or 
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missionary society setting into a wider context. He invited such speakers 
as American bishops, authorities on South India such as Bishop 
Palmer, statesmen such as Lord Hailey and Mr Leo Amery, then 
Secretary of State for India. 

The second office was the vice-presidency of the International 
Missionary Council, no sinecure in war days when the British partner 
had often to carry an almost isolated responsibility. To be present at 
the emergency committee at Jordans (page 463) was to be deeply 
impressed by the zest of his conduct in the Chair. IMC obligations 
were a heavy additional burden, but were discharged with extreme 
patience, even when decisions did not go in the direction that he 
expected. 

‘These meetings and Tambaram’, he confided to his diary, ‘are 
changing my outlook in regard to the Free Churches: I forget we 
belong to different Churches, and I am conscious only of our common 
Christianity.” They account, too, for his becoming the rival of his 
brother Archbishop of Canterbury as a peripatetic Prelate. These 
journeys are all the more impressive for having been taken for the 
most part in the eighth decade of his life: Moscow (aged 68) was 
prelude to tours which took him to the USA and Canada, the Nether- 
lands and Belgium, Italy and Greece, Jugoslavia, Abyssinia, Australia 
and the Pacific Islands, the West Indies, Palestine and Cyprus. Arch- 
bishops cannot travel incognito, a situation which adds to the normal 
exertions of travel (which the Archbishop enjoyed), the strain of 
constant public utterances and private talks with important people. 
What makes these achievements the more astonishing is that they 
synchronized with the period of the Archbishop’s main literary output. 
He was determined to interpret to the laity, whom he understood 
and could address in their own tongue, the age in which they lived, 
and to the Church’s mind its destiny and the clamant need for its 
reform. 

Much of absorbing interest in this fascinating biography must be 
omitted from this review—Garbett’s influence on the development of 
religious broadcasting, his intimate partnership with William Temple, 
his attitude on public issues and the rest. But it is on the ground here 
covered that readers of the International Review of Missions will wish 
to pay.their tribute to the memory of a great champion. 

J. McLEop CAMPBELL 

LONDON 
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FOOLS FOR CHRIST’S SAKE 


MACKENZIE’Ss GRAVE. By OWEN CHADWICK. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. 25s. 1960. 


i ies is an old story retold, but retold in such a way that it is likely 
to be of even more absorbing interest to those who are familiar 
with its outlines than to those who are not—which is saying a good 
deal. It is written by a first class historian after exhaustive research 
into a multitude of contemporary sources of information, and the 
story comes alive as never before. 

When in 1856 Livingstone returned to England from his travels in 
Africa, he believed that he had discovered an ‘open path’ into the 
interior. This was of immense importance to him because it would be 
a way by which ‘commerce and Christianity’ could penetrate to 
Central Africa, and he was convinced that both were needed if the 
country was to be saved from barbarism. Legitimate commerce, based 
on industries and agriculture, especially the cultivation of cotton, 
would displace the slave trade; and the Christian faith would over- 
come superstition and bring enlightenment. So during the next year 
he appealed to Britain to establish a settlement in Africa with these 
objects in view. 

In response the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge took the 
initiative in founding what was soon to be called the Universities’ 
Mission to Central Africa. From the beginning it was a mission of the 
Church of England, and Bishop Charles Frederick Mackenzie was its 
leader. In October, 1860, he and four companions set out from 
England, to be joined early in the following year by seven others. The 
whole party included four priests, a doctor, a schoolmaster, a carpenter, 
an agriculturalist, a shoemaker, a printer and a ‘lay superintendent’. 
Livingstone himself was to be their guide along the ‘open path’ and 
their adviser in the founding of their settlement. 

The ‘open path’ was the Zambezi River. But when Livingstone in 
his new river steamer, the Pioneer, with his own party and the mission- 
aries on board, arrived off its mouth, he appeared to have doubts 
about it, and he first went north and made an abortive attempt to get 
up the Ruvuma River. When they returned to the Zambezi, they found 
its navigation very much more difficult than had been anticipated. 
However eventually, after many frustrations, they reached the con- 
fluence of the Zambezi and the Shire, and they travelled up the latter 
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river until they reached a part of the country which Livingstone 
thought suitable for the settlement. Then Livingstone had to leave 
them to fend for themselves. 

Livingstone was the only person who knew anything about this part 
of Africa, and the missionary expedition had been planned in accord- 
ance with what he had said. Mackenzie and his companions knew 
nothing about the country beyond what Livingstone told them, and 
had no means of checking the value of his advice. But unfortunately 
he was not really the right person to advise about the starting of a 
settlement. He was essentially a traveller, passing as rapidly as might 
be through the country, intent on discovering its geographical features. 
He did not realize what was involved in trying to establish a settlement. 
When he found tribes at war or met bands of slave traders, however 
he expressed his attitude to them, he could continue his journey little 
affected by the result. But Mackenzie and his party were settled there 
in the midst of it all. Inevitably they got involved in the wars of 
neighbouring tribes; they felt that they must attempt to save helpless 
people from the slave traders, and they soon found themselves 
responsible for the protection and feeding of more than a hundred 
refugees. 

Again, Livingstone was accustomed to travelling light with only 
African companions, and they could live off the country as they passed 
from place to place. But a settlement needed supplies and communica- 
tions with the outside world, and these were most precarious. More- 
over they found no land suitable for the growing of cotton. Added to 
all this, the site first chosen for the settlement proved to be unhealthy. 
When they moved to higher ground, things were not much better, and 
communications were more difficult. There was much fever and 
dysentery, and Livingstone’s special cure for the former could not be 
used when patients had both, which was very often the case. Within a 


. year the agriculturalist had to be invalided home, and Mackenzie him- 


self died of fever. Within the next few months three others also died, and 
several more were broken in health. When a new leader, Bishop Tozer, 
arrived from England, he could hardly do other than decide that the 
original plan must be abandoned, and he withdrew the mission to 
Zanzibar. 

Looking back on this story after a hundred years it is easy to see 
what mistakes were made. In the light of the experiences of Mackenzie 
and his companions and of what we now know of Africa as it was then, 
it is clear that the whole enterprise was misconceived. Some of the 
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things that were done seem to us to be almost incredibly foolish, and 
Mackenzie’s grave might be regarded as a symbol of failure and 
disaster. But that would be a mistake. 

Mackenzie and his companions went into the unknown, without 
counting the cost, in response not merely to Livingstone’s appeal but 
to a call from God. Their heroism and devotion inspired many others 
—two hundred men and women in the next thirty years—to follow 
them. And the Mission, based firmly in Zanzibar, extended its work 
right across what is now Tanganyika, to Nyasaland and later to 
Northern Rhodesia. Mackenzie’s grave is a symbol of a great enter- 
prise, which still goes on and is still needed, though in other forms, so 
that the true freedom of Christ and His peace may be established in 
Africa. 


G. W. BROOMFIELD 
LONDON 





DISCUSSIONS IN A SIGNIFICANT DECADE 


CONFLICT AND AGREEMENT IN THE CHURCH: Volume I: ORDER AND 


DisorDer. By T. F. TorRANcE. London: Lutterworth Press. 
45s. 1959. 


| ae this first volume of his work Dr Torrance has brought together a 

number of articles and addresses which he contributed during the 
decade from 1948 to 1957. That was a remarkable period, including as 
it did the formation of the World Council of Churches and its second 
meeting at Evanston, with the Lund Conference on Faith and Order 
between. Dr Torrance played no small part in these oecumenical 
conversations, and there will be many who will welcome the appearance 
in book form of his contributions. 

The first part deals with ‘Discussions with Churches’ and Dr Tor- 
rance writes as a theologian of the Church of Scotland whose main 
studies have been in christology and soteriology. Indeed it is by such 
study, and with a further study of the work of the Holy Spirit, that the 
Lund Conference saw the way of progress in our understanding of the 
Church. The volume has something of the freshness and the exciting 
quality of the original debate, in spite of the weight of technicalities. 
It has at the same time the limitations involved in that form, particu- 
larly in this first part. Two sections, the first reviewing certain Anglican 
publications and the other commenting on the report on ‘Relations 
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between Anglican and Presbyterian Churches’, are separated by a 
monologue with Presbyterians. Then follows a section which deals 
with the Church of Rome, which reproduces a long and somewhat 
wearisome exchange of letters between Dr Torrance and a Jesuit 
Father and which appears to illustrate how comparatively fruitless a 
controversy can be where there is no genuine context of oecumenical 
fellowship. This section, however, brings up in a valuable way the 
issue between Scripture and Tradition, and Dr Torrance can hardly be 
said to have had the last word. Can his statement (p. 159) ‘that the 
Spirit of Truth will not speak anything of Himself but recalls the 
Church to all things which Christ has said, and so leads it into all 
Truth’, or more bluntly (p. 179) would ‘only reveal what Christ had 
already said’, be regarded as a fair paraphrase of John 16: 12-15? 
Does that not suggest that the Holy Spirit may receive things of 
Christ which the first disciples could not bear to hear and which 
therefore have no record in the New Testament? There is surely more 
to be said here, as Dr Torrance himself suggests elsewhere. 

The discussion is only with some churches, and in the main with 
Anglicans and Presbyterians. The words ‘Methodist’ and ‘Baptist’ are 
not to be found in the index, though that is not to say that they take 
no part in the oecumenical discussion or that the nature of Baptism is 
not discussed. Even with Anglicans the concern is largely with the 
so-called Anglo-Catholics of the Provinces of Canterbury and York. 
Horizons are widened in the second part, which takes up topics con- 
nected with the meetings at Amsterdam, Lund and Evanston; and one 
may hope that the second volume will do much to remedy such 
limitations of the first. 

The form of the book involves, moreover, some repetition and over- 
lapping. To pursue any particular topic of discussion one needs to 
track it through successive references in different articles. The valuable 
subject index is a help here, and serious readers (and the book is stiff 
going for any but the serious) will no doubt use that index with profit. 

We have space to allude only to two further issues. Much use is 
made—at times in illuminating fashion—of the method of analogical 
reasoning, as from the union of the two natures in the Person of Christ, 
to the nature of the Church, its ministry and sacraments (see especially 
pp. 246 ff.). But there are times when one may question whether the 
method can sustain the somewhat dogmatic nature of the conclusions. 
To Dr Torrance ‘it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the ministry 
within the Church must be given a fundamentally corporate expression’, 
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and he holds that ‘the Church of England can offer no theological 
reasons why the episcopate should devolve upon individuals only’ (p, 
130). That is a challenge which might perhaps be met! 

But possibly when the debate can be carried on within the garden of 
church union, instead of across the hedges of our divisions, we shall 
find that a theology of the Body of Christ may have a place for both 
corporate and individual exercise of episcopé. Indeed the sheep may 
recognize and respond to the voice of their shepherd, where it is 
sustained by the harmony of the presbytery. 

The paper entitled “Towards Evanston’ appears to envisage a long 
and weary road towards ultimate union, along which we continue the 
endeavour to convince each other from our still separated platforms. 
Possibly inter-communion might mitigate the weariness of the way and 
even speed the travellers on. But, writing from an Indian context, one 
wonders whether more attention might be given to another road to 
understanding, where churches are willing to receive God’s gift of 
organic union. A union of comprehension and tolerance can be given, 
in spite of largely unresolved ecclesiological differences, and perhaps 
provides the way to their resolution. If Christ ‘by His death on the 
Cross has put all our divisions under judgment and forgiven them’ 
(p. 282), how shall we continue to live in them? 


T. DONALD SULLY 
ALLAHABAD, INDIA 


THE EDUCATION OF BANTU PASTORS 


DIE PHILOSOPHISCH-THEOLOGISCHE BILDUNG IN DEN PRIESTER-SEMIN- 
ARIEN SCHWARZ-AFRIKAS: Aktuelle Fragen der Priester- 
bildung mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung Kameruns. By 
ADELRICH MORANT, 0.S.B., Schweiz, Schéneck-Beckenried: 
Administration der Neuen Zeitschrift fiir Missionswissenschaft. 
Fr. 21. 1959. 


‘T° ordain one African a pastor is far more valuable than to convert 
a thousand heathen to Christianity’, said a Roman Catholic mission- 
ary bishop. Though we may feel that he was expressing himself rather 
strongly, we cannot help coming to the same kind of conclusion when 
surveying the missionary work in Africa. Moreover, the history of the 
young churches supports such a statement. Where the missionaries, 
while developing a young church, have from the very beginning 
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considered the training of its leaders as one of their tasks, there, it 
seems, has a strong foundation been laid. 

In recent years, both in practice and in research in missionary work, 
an efficacious effort has been made to give African pastors the training 
that will meet the needs. Fr Morant’s study constitutes an attempt in 
this respect. His study is based not only on his own experience, but on 
replies to a widely circulated enquiry made of many African (Roman 
Catholic) priests’ seminaries and their students. 

After describing the material conditions of the life of an African 
priest, the author comes to the most interesting part of his book: he 
characterizes the intellectual and religious structure of a Bantu. Making 
use of many special studies, the intelligence of a black man has been 
compared with that of a white. On the basis of certain psychological 
intelligence tests, it has been said that the Intelligence Quotient of a 
black man is 80-90 while that of a white man is 100. In many faculties 
of mind, however, a Bantu is superior to a white man: in the ability to 
learn languages, in memory, in imagination, in the world of sentiment 
and in the power of observation. An African once said: ‘We are not 
more stupid than the others, but we have not been taught to use our 
understanding’. Many theories about the Bantu’s laws and world of 
thinking have been propounded. In fact, however, few people have been 
able even to define it with western conceptions. 

The writer states that the black people have a feeling of respon- 
sibility in their work. To this we must add, as does Fr Morant, that 
they have it ‘in their own way’. The study mentions many intellectual 
characteristics which provide links with the understanding of the 
Gospel message: reverence, respect for authority and a certain sense 
of justness (for instance, they cannot, in the Gospel story, forget that 
an innocent person has been punished). As to the religious structure of 
a Bantu, many ethnologists have stated that an African is not only 
religious, a believer, but also a person who prays. Africa has been 
called the continent of the religious man (homo religiosus), Europe the 
continent of the systematic man (homo oeconomicus). We can still add 
that a Bantu’s thirst for knowledge (Wissensdurst und Bildungsdrang) 
is unquenchable. This enthusiasm for culture forms a great challenge 
and opportunity to Christianity. A training for the ministry as good and 
as efficacious as possible and a supply of African priests who have a 
feeling“of responsibility, is one answer to this challenge. 

The first practical question with which the writer deals is that of the 
language of instruction. It is a question that has arisen in almost all 
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the mission fields. This part of the book is the most noteworthy, for 
it is a joy to see that the Roman Catholic Church values the mother 
tongue, though the official language of the Church is Latin throughout 
the world. The use of foreign, western languages, even though it makes 
it easier to use many difficult conceptions which do not yet exist in 
native languages, estranges the pupil-priests from their own nation and 
from its way of thinking. African languages can be developed. They do 
not develop, however, unless they are used and developed in even so 
advanced an instruction as the training of priests. The official language 
of the administrative territory in question must be one of the subjects, 
even though not always as the language of instruction. While abstract 
conceptions cannot be expressed in African language, another great 
impediment is the existence of many languages and dialects: among 
the students of one seminary there may be representatives of perhaps 
thirty languages and dialects which differ from each other. 

Priests’ seminaries, the author maintains, should aim at a thorough 
development of the means of expression in the mother tongue, so that 
the religious message can be fully known to the people. The priests 
must understand the people and be able to see their needs and to 
interpret the divine message in detail to them. Language is the in- 
strument of communication. ‘Die Erfassung der einheimischen 
Sprachen, ihre Bereicherung und Neuprdgung fiir christliches Gedan- 
kengut sind dringendes Gebot der Stunde.’ 

In the author’s comments about the various theological subjects, 
we find much that is generally approved in principle. For him the 
methodical and critical study of the Bible is the most important of 
them all. In regard to church history he points out that the African 
peoples have been called peoples without history, because they have 
no written document which would prove the different stages and 
periods of their past. On the basis of the replies to the enquiry, it is 
to be hoped that African church history can be taught. On the other 
hand the writer supports the new writing of history demanded by the 
present situation in Africa. 

It is clear that we are still far from the goal of interpreting God's 
word to the Bantu in terms of the conceptions of African thinking, 
The form and quality of the training of pastors, however, occupy the 
key position in this attempt. 

Seppo LéyTrTy 

OVAMBOKAVANGO LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY, S. W. AFRICA 
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‘FROM FAITH TO FAITH’ 


Gop’s PEOPLE IN INDIA. By JOHN WEBSTER GRANT. Toronto: Ryerson 
Press. $3.00. 1959. 


HE author of this book, a member of the United Church of 
Canada, spent the year 1957-58 in India, and as the fruit of this 
visit, enriched by wide reading, he has written a valuable study of the 
Christian Church in India. It is a very hard thing to give a true account 
of the life of the Church in one country to the people of another, 
especially when there are such wide differences of background as exist 
between India and Canada. Every missionary engaged in deputation 
work wrestles with this problem. The Church is known by faith to be 
the temple of the Holy Ghost, but without faith it is not so known. 
The perpetual temptation of those who are called to report on the life 
of the younger churches as part of the business of raising funds for 
missions is the temptation to try to make the life of the younger 
church appear even without faith to be a manifestation of the work of 
the Spirit. The reaction comes in the disillusionment which can be so 
devastating an experience for a young missionary when he comes in 
contact with evil in the life of the Church. We greatly need a type of 
reporting which is honest, searching and at the same time written 
‘from faith to faith’, founded securely upon the Christian faith in God, 
in His unfailing grace, and addressed to the same faith in the reader. 
This is what Dr Grant’s book furnishes. He shows up weaknesses in 
the life of the Church, but it is always against a background of real 
understanding and of a firm faith that these are indeed ‘God’s people’. 
Many of his comments, if rightly understood, would save us from 
our judaizing attempts to press western forms upon the Indian Church 
and to judge by standards appropriate in Europe or America, but 
inappropriate in India. Consider the following: 

A visitor discovers that in India the relation between the individual Christian 
and the group is subtly different from what he knows in the West. The average 
North American tends to think of himself as a Christian individual, but he has 
difficulty in recognizing any real bond linking him with the other members of his 
church. There is often an element of artificiality in our Christian fellowship. We 
find it necessary to foster the group sense with ‘mixers’, socials, suppers, service 
clubs, ImIndia, on the other hand, the Christian thinks of himself instinctively as a 
member of the Christian community. His difficulty is in seeing the necessity of being 
a Christian by personal decision or even by personal conviction. The efforts that we 


devote to socializing Christianity must in India be directed towards individualizing it. 
24 
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There is a valuable chapter entitled “Towards an Indian Theology’ 
which is full of wise comment and the closing paragraph of which reads; 


The early Fathers of Christianity wrote theology because the Church had to 
think or perish. A distinctive Indian theology will emerge when the Indian Church 
has to find its own way through the trials and opportunities that will be presented 
to it. When the Church itself enters into the dynamic conversation that has been 
opened by a few scattered individuals India will make her own contribution to 
the ongoing thought of the Christian community. 


Dr Grant agrees with many Indian Christian leaders when he says, 
‘I sometimes wonder what possibilities might open up if the Church 
were willing to glory in its poverty, willing even to glory in being 
largely an outcaste community, willing to invite others to die with it 
in order to live’. Is that perhaps the truly Christian answer to the 
challenge both of the Gandhian and of the Communist? 

There are one or two points at which one would disagree with 
Dr Grant. Has he (on p. 38) quite done justice to the genuinely religious 
strength of the revived Hinduism of our day? Does his justifiable 
enthusiasm for Indian lyrics as against western hymns enable him 
quite to appreciate the reasons which account for the stubborn survival 
of the latter, which are not always badly sung? These are small points. 
A more substantial one occurs in his discussion of the réle of the 
foreign missionary. He is surely right when he says that ‘he goes to 
identify himself with the Christian cause in India’, that he should ‘hold 
himself clear of positions in which he will wield power’ and that he 
should have ‘a humble love of God enabling [him] to place [his] gifts 
at the disposal of the indigenous church’. But is he right in suggesting 
that a missionary is primarily ‘a teacher or scientist or minister on 
loan to the Indian Church’? This conception of the missionary’s task 
was understandable as a stage in the process of re-thinking it in terms 
which take the younger church seriously. But if we stop here we have 
certainly evacuated the term ‘missionary’ of its proper meaning. 
Surely the central element in the make-up of a missionary should be 
concern to get the Gospel across the existing frontiers of the Church 
to the place where it is not known or not believed. The great task of 
our time in this field is to develop patterns of missionary service which 
take seriously the fact that the missionary is part of the Church in the 
place in which he serves. But to take this element of concern to get 
across the frontier out of the heart of our definition of a missionary is 
to side-step the problem. It is no doubt true, as Dr Grant says, that 
‘to-day a David Livingstone would be an embarrassment to Church 
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and Mission alike’. He was an embarrassment then! But embarrassment 
is preferable to euthanasia. 

Having registered that disagreement, which is marginal to the book 
as a whole, one must express gratitude for a wise, penetrating and 
encouraging piece of Christian reporting. We need more like it. 

LessLiE NEWBIGIN, BISHOP 

LONDON 





FOSTERING A CHRISTIAN OUTLOOK 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION IN A SECULAR Society. By W. R. NIBLETT. 
London : Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d. 1960. 


HIS book, based on the work of a committee sponsored by the 

Institute of Christian Education, reviews the problem of introducing 
boys and girls to religious knowledge and Christian values in an edu- 
cational system that is predominantly secular. It is addressed first and 
foremost to Christians on the staffs of schools and to parents who are 
concerned about the quality of the education given to their children 
between the ages of twelve and eighteen, but it will be of interest to many 
who are genuinely but less specifically concerned about the prevailing 
materialism of modern society. 

It is a comprehensive study, embracing the teaching of the arts and 
the sciences and also discipline and the social activities, as well as 
worship in school and the teaching of religious knowledge.“We need,’ 
says Professor Niblett, ‘to become conscious of some of (the) powerful 
presuppositions alien to a Christian understanding of things—and there- 
fore in turn to Christian conduct—which are embodied in the teaching 
of this subject and that, and in a hundred almost unnoticeable ways 
in what we do and say as teachers and as men and women’, and his 


thesis is that the Christian teacher, though it is no business of the school 


to convert its members, or of a non-voluntary society to run itself like a 
completely voluntary Christian community, should foster in his teaching 
and in the conduct of school affairs the presuppositions which are 
conducive to a religious and a Christian outlook, such as humility, 
open-mindedness, reverence and respect before the natural world and 
human personality, a sense of personal and shared responsibility in the 
community. Each section of the book, on a different group of subjects 
or a different aspect of school life, makes a useful contribution to the 
subject, and the book clearly sets out an important point of view. 
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Professor Niblett is alive to present needs and changes and never loses 
sight of the practical difficulties. 

One might wish that he had developed, in his admirable evaluation 
of the teaching of literature, the distinction between the majestic notion 
of morality in such great works as the Antigone, and narrow and trivial 
moralizing. His stricture on the arrogance of the claims of ‘modern 
historians’ that history is completely knowable is perhaps a little sweep- 
ing, and there is a tacit ignoring of the real dilemma into which the 
Sermon on the Mount put moral man in a largely non-moral society, 
when he says that a great many schoolmasters and schoolmistresses 
take it (the Sermon on the Mount) ‘to be the ideal of right human conduct 
though they would not accept its author as divine’. This comment 
neglects the rebuke it administers unless one is either perfect or content 
to regard the teaching as an ideal which is beautiful but irrelevant. 

The book is stimulating and challenging. Among many admirable 
points are Professor Niblett’s elucidation of the relations of school and 
church worship, and his assessment of the usefulness and the dangers 
of emphasis on short-term successes as an incentive in academic and 
physical pursuits, and his sound suggestions about the approach to the 
teaching of geography and history—especially his comments on the use 
of biography and his remark on the chances that the study of history 
offers, to learn that ‘comment is free, but fact is sacred’. Important, too, 
in his discussion of mathematics teaching, is the passage on the oppor- 
tunity of the mathematics master to emphasize the different nature of 
different kinds of proof, with all its implications, or the insistence on the 
need for reverence in the scientific mind. His comments, too, on 
‘wholeness’ in a scientist have a high value. He shows the dangers of 
inadequate attempts at a compensatory enjoyment of other activities by 
the imperfectly educated student of science, without any real inte- 
gration. The language of science, he implies, is one which ideally we 
should all be educated to speak, but which we should all be educated 
enough to recognize is a limited language. 

This is a most useful and interesting book for anyone who cares for 
education as a process of acquiring standards—an affair of ‘dynamics 
and not of statics’, and it will be an encouragement to the teacher to 
re-assess and review his responsibilities as a Christian in the whole life 
of the school community. The concluding chapter is a particularly wise 
and suggestive piece of writing. 

M. J. BisHoP 
GODOLPHIN AND LATYMER SCHOOL, LONDON 
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ISLAM AND THE KERYGMA 


De ISLAM ALS NA-CHRISTELIJKKE RELIGIE. Een Onderzoek naar de 
theologische Beoordeling van de Islam, in het Bijzonder in de 


twintigste Eeuw. By W. A. BULEFELD. Den Haag: Van Keulen. 
F1.17.50. 1959. 


— doctoral thesis on Islam as a post-Christian religion can be 
divided into four parts. After an introductory chapter the author 
considers first the relationship between theology and the ‘science of 
religion’, regarding it as essential that each should respect the limits 
of its proper task. A Christian understanding should be the special 
task of theology, which evaluates the religions in the light of God’s 
revelation in Jesus Christ, while the science of religion, or philosophy 
of religion, should not be intruded upon by theological interpretation. 
It has its own value and task, to understand and interpret religious 
phenomena. 

Dr Bijlefeld then collects and evaluates samples of the theological 
interpretation of Islam in the course of many centuries, especially 
emphasizing those of the twentieth century. The different attitudes of 
Christian authors towards Islam are divided into negative and positive 
views. In discussing the negative attitude the question is raised whether 
Islam deliberately rejected Biblical revelation or if it never really 
understood Biblical truth. The next question is, whether Allah and the 
God and Father of Jesus Christ are identical. Most of the authors who 
take a negative view towards Islam deny this identity with vehemence. 
On the other hand all who take a positive view seem to start from the 
assumption that Islam and Christianity deal with one and the same 
God. At the end of this part due attention is also given to the Roman 
Catholic authors on Islam, especially to Monsieur Massignon. 

In the third part the author tackles the question whether or not the 
post-Christian character of Islam should be interpreted as being anti- 
Christian. Did Islam—the prophet himself or Islam in its later develop- 
ment—reject the gospel of Christ? Here Dr Bijlefeld initiates a very 
thorough investigation of the well-known thesis that Muhammad 
changed his attitude to the Christians and, especially, to the Jews since 
the Hijra to Medina. The author does not agree with this thesis. 
While Sin at Mecca the prophet was convinced of the relationship 
between Islam and Abraham and he connected Abraham with the 
Ka’ba. It should be noted that the Qur’dn does not use the terms 
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‘prophet’ (nabi) and ‘apostle’ (rasul) promiscuously. The term ‘prophet’ 
seems to have been used in the Qur’an only for those who belonged 
to the ‘people-of-the-book’ and the term ‘rasul’ for those sent by God 
with a message to a certain nation. In Medina Muhammad used to 
call himself a ‘nabi’ and with that terminology he clearly wanted to 
stay in the succession of the book-religions, just as in Mecca, although 
his criticism of the Jews and in a lesser degree of the Christians became 
more and more severe. However, he criticized the Jews, not for their 
religion, but for their deviation from it ; and the Jews and the Christians 
together because they misused their scriptures and gave associates 
to God. Dr Bijlefeld concludes that it is impossible to decide to what 
extent Muhammad really understood the Gospel and how far he 
refused to accept it. For the time being, a ‘theological epoche’ is the 
only attitude possible. The history of Christian-Muslim relations after 
the death of the prophet shows no change of any importance. These 
relations have been so much entangled with political controversies 
as to make the conclusion possible that the Muslims have not yet been 
really given the chance to accept (or reject) the Gospel. Islam is post- 
Christian, but it cannot be said to be anti-Christian. 

Dr Bijlefeld finds the same abstention necessary regarding the 
question of whether or not Muslims and Christians worship the same 
God. He cannot agree with Dr Cragg’s view that Muslims and 
Christians are speaking about the same God, although ascribing 
different attributes to this same subject. But neither does he dare to 
say that Islam rejected the God of the Bible. At the present time we 
have no way of knowing whether Islam has consciously repudiated or 
unintentionally misconceived the Biblical message. The actual con- 
frontation of Islam with the Kerygma is still a matter of the future. 

In the last part of his thesis Dr Bijlefeld draws some practical con- 
clusions for the ‘Islam apostolate’. Christians should do all they can 
to understand Islam and to find opportunities for friendly communica- 
tion with Muslims. That is the only way by which to undo the deep- 
rooted mutual alienation. The author fully appreciates Dr Cragg’s 
efforts to interpret the Gospel to the Muslims in new ways, as set 
forth in The Call of the Minaret. He is much in favour of ‘Operation 
Reach’ and of the Christian-Muslim meetings at Toumliline (Morocco), 
but rather more critical of the activities of the Continuing Committee 
on Muslim-Christian Co-operation. 

Even this outline survey of Dr Bijlefeld’s extensive book (212 pages, 
with over one hundred pages of footnotes, often most valuable ones) 
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will convince the reader of the importance and thoroughness of his 
thesis and of the tremendous and painstaking effort required to gather 
and arrange such a wealth of material. On this boundless sea Dr 
Bijlefeld steered his vessel safely on a clear course to the final harbour 
of his conclusion, which may be summarized as follows: we can say 
neither positively nor negatively that Islam has rejected the Gospel ; 
Islam is a post-Christian religion but cannot be said to be an anti- 
Christian or a semi-Christian religion ; every effort should be made to 
bring the Gospel to Muslims in new, sympathetic ways. 

Some questions and some doubts remain, however, in the mind of 
the reader. Nor is every part of this book equally convincing. 

The first part of the thesis is either too long or too short. The dis- 
tinction between the theological evaluation of a non-Christian religion 
and the efforts of the ‘science of religion’ to understand religious 
phenomena is a sound one and could have been taken for granted. 
Not every theological interpretation of a non-Christian religion needs 
to begin with an expansion of this methodological problem. It would 
have sufficed to state at the outset ‘mine is a theological evaluation’. 
But Dr Bijlefeld tries to tackle the intricate problem of the relationship 
between theology and the ‘science of religion’ within the scope of 
twenty-five pages and inevitably many intriguing questions are ignored ; 
how far, for instance, the science of religion really can be carried out 
as an independent discipline, independent, that is, of theological or, 
rather, religious presuppositions. It is remarkable to see how much 
the authors of Unity and Variety in Muslim Civilization (who are 
certainly not to be suspected of a theological bias) are influenced by 
non-scientific presuppositions. 

The second part of Dr Bijlefeld’s book is remarkable for its wealth 
of material, but it raises the question if all the effort spent in collecting 
and arranging it has been worth while, since the results are not con- 


-Clusive for the problem under discussion. One wonders if an investiga- 


tion of Muslim judgments about Christianity rather than Christian 
judgments about Islam would not have been more to the point, in 
order to decide whether or not the actual confrontation of Islam with 
the Kerygma is really still a matter of the future. Nevertheless, this 
part certainly has its own value as a contribution to the history of the 
Islam Mission and of the relationship between Christianity and Islam. 

The third part is, in the reviewer’s opinion, the most important one. 
It gives fresh insight into the development of the prophet’s ideas about 
the ‘people-of-the-book’. Most readers will agree that it is extremely 
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difficult to conclude whether Muhammad deliberately rejected the 
Gospel or only unintentionally misconceived the Biblical message, 
Here Dr Bijlefeld’s ‘theological epoche’ seems justified. 

But is the same true of the later development of Islam? Did Islam 
repudiate the Gospel without knowing what it rejected? Did Islam 
never understand the Kerygma because it was never actually con- 
fronted with the Gospel? Here many questions arise. One can always 
contend that the Gospel was rejected unintentionally, because nobody 
who really understands the Gospel will reject it. But that is not the 
problem here, nor is it Dr Bijlefeld’s contention. The reviewer has the 
impression that there is in Islam a definite thread of rejection of the 
Gospel. The Gospel is considered out-of-date, overtaken by the later 
Book and the later prophet (the seal of the prophets!) and no longer 
necessary. Moreover, it is corrupted by the Jews and the Christians 
themselves. Now this thread of repudiation, instead of becoming 
weaker after the beginnings of the modern missionary movement, has, 
rather, gained in strength. Think of the Ahmadiyya movement, or of 
the attacks on Christianity from modern Muslim apologetics. Dr 
Bijlefeld may reply that this has been caused by the fact that the modern 
missionary movement was too much entangled with western im- 
perialism. There is much truth in this reply. But is it the whole truth? 
It is an attractive idea (especially for young missionaries) that the 
Gospel has not yet been made known to Islam, or that Muslims have 
never yet really had the chance to accept Christ, as the author has it. 
But, as is implied in this thesis, did the preaching of the Gospel to 
Muslims really only start with Dr Cragg? Dr Cragg himself would be 
the first to deny it. In spite of many deficiencies—and will our new 
methods be free of new deficiencies?—there have been serious efforts 
to make the Gospel known to Muslims ever since the days of Henry 
Martyn. What is most to be lamented is that these efforts have de- 
creased in the last three or four decades and we should be grateful to 
Dr Cragg for blazing new trails. 

That is also why Dr Bijlefeld’s final remarks on the present-day 
approach to Islam can be wholeheartedly accepted. The conference 
at Asmara, Eritrea, in 1959 has also shown new ways for the ‘Islam- 
apostolate’ (to use the author’s term) which are for the most part in 
agreement with the author’s suggestions. Dr Bijlefeld has meantime 
left for service in the Christians mission oversea. 


D. C. MULDER 
JOGJAKARTA, INDONESIA 
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Tue SOUL OF CHINA. By AMAURY DE RIENCOURT. New York: Coward- 
McCann. $5.00. 1958. London: Jonathan Cape. 25s. 1959. 


WISH that this book had been available when as a young missionary 

I was struggling to get to grips with Chinese and with China; and 
I hope that the author, who is preparing a comprehensive philosophy 
of history in several volumes, will attempt for other cultures the same 
comprehensive treatment that he here offers us of the whole range of 
Chinese culture and civilization, from pre-history to the Communist 
revolution that is one of the cardinal facts of our own day. 

Partly no doubt because of the vast mass of Chinese historical 
documents (in itself, as Mr de Riencourt emphasizes, a fact of great 
importance for the understanding of China) and the rather late develop- 
ment of the archaeological approach, western studies have until recent 
years been dominated by the Confucian assumptions of the classical 
literature. I can well remember the sense of liberation, from what I 
crudely described to myself as the ‘concubine and eunuch theory’ of 
the dynastic cycle, that I felt when a Chinese historian at Yenching 
put me on to Chi Ch’ao-ting’s Key Economic Areas in Chinese History 
and I found myself moving again among assumptions about cause 
and effect in history which were of the same kind as those current in 
the study of Greek or Roman history in the West. That book was 
Marxist in approach and is criticized by Mr de Riencourt. But it opened 
up new fields by interrogating the material from a fresh viewpoint. 

The inadequacy of our points of view is Mr de Riencourt’s starting 
point. Some of the most thorough students of things Chinese never 
got outside their subject. Others, he says, 


‘looked at China in a subjective way and inevitably made two fundamental and 


related mistakes. On the one hand, they were unwilling to look for a comprehensive 
philosophy of history which might determine the great similarities existing between 
the historical evolution of China and the West—and of all other civilizations for 
that matter. . . . Yet it was obvious that a China that was old when Julius Caesar 
crossed the Rubicon had already gone through the same stages of cultural develop- 
ment through which the modern West was proceeding two thousand years later, 
and in the same sequence. . . . And then, on the other hand, they refused to see 
the unique, original and utterly incomparable features of Chinese civilization. 


His own attempt to see China from both angles at once is fascinating 
and suggestive on almost every page. Kant and Hegel and Leibnitz, 
as well as Marx, are laid under tribute; parallels are drawn with Japan 
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and India with an assurance that carries considerable conviction, 
The specialist will inevitably be able to fault him, as he faulted Dr 
Toynbee—and the Biblical Christian may murmur perhaps that a 
comprehensive philosophy of history is likely to turn out to be an 
intellectual idol, anyway; but the achievement remains. Occasionally 
the writing is over-dramatic; and at times one has the sense that Mr 
de Riencourt is generalizing from his initial studies in European (I 
suspect Greek and Roman) history, and making the facts fit. 

He has, moreover, the kind of mind which Anglo-Saxon Christians 
tend to think of as both French and secular; and I do not think he 
understands Christianity : 


The greatest weakness of Western Christianity was its inability to convey its implied 
metaphysical truth in a simple, direct, and understandable language, in a shape 
that might have the almost universal appeal of Mahayana Buddhism for instance 
. . . (Western man’s) creed, in its allegories, symbols, and dogmas, was essentially 
a ‘historical’ growth suited to a peculiar breed of people in Western Europe, rather 
than a coherent doctrine. It was an illogical, irrational, hieroglyphic compilation 
and amalgam of unregulated or discordant elements from Judea, Greece, Rome and 
the barbarian Teutons and Scandinavians, which had accumulated over a long 
period—but which never became an explicit doctrine with a universal appeal. 


Here ‘Christianity’ seems to mean ‘Latin Christianity considered 
purely externally and historically’: elsewhere it is plain that he regards 
this as a quite different religion from that of the Gospels, which are 
themselves understood in Liberal Protestant or rationalist terms. 
Eastern Orthodoxy is, significantly, unmentioned. 

Since the West did in fact present the Gospel and the Church in the 
form of our national and confessional particularities, none of this 
serves by itself to refute the historical judgment which the author 
shares with Sardar Panikkar, Professor J. K. Fairbank and indeed 
the majority of other students, that the effort of Christian missions in 
China failed. It does, however, leave open the question of what will 
happen when the encounter of the Chinese soul with a living and 
indigenous Christianity does at length take place. There seems always 
to be a time-lag in these matters. St Paul opened up in seminal fashion 
questions which waited until the third and later centuries for full- 
dress attention. It seems to be only now, after more than two hundred 
years, that there is coming about the real meeting of Christianity with 
Hinduism. In China it may take longer still, for Christian minds must 
come to grips with Marxism as well as with the Chinese tradition—as 
Christians in China realize more deeply than we do. 

In the struggle with the West, China has rejected the ‘Christian 
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West’ and opted for the ‘Marxist West’. If in some important respects 
this represents, as Mr de Riencourt insists, a re-affirmation of the 
Chinese traditions, it also means that in some other respects western- 
ization is going to be allowed its head more thoroughly than would 
otherwise have been the case; but whether the encounter with the 
West in its Marxist form is at a sufficiently profound level to resolve 
the conflict is another question. It is thus the more disappointing that 
Mr de Riencourt’s book should almost peter out in conventional 
semi-military phrases about the Cold War. 

If we want, as we do, a standpoint from which to think about 
history to-day, profounder guidance is surely given by those (for 
example, Bishop Newbigin in his chapter in the symposium The 
Missionary Church in East and West and elsewhere) who speak of our 
time in terms of ‘the gathering up of history into Christ’. As Bishop 
Newbigin says, ‘world history is in the grip of Christ, is being propelled 
by him towards its ultimate issues, propelled through tribulation and 
conflict to a final consummation in which the judgment and mercy of 
God which are set forth in the Cross are finally and conclusively 
worked out’. 

This is but the beginning of an approach, needing to be worked 
out in tentative detail in every land. One of the tragedies of our separa- 
tions is that we cannot easily discuss these things with our Chinese 
fellow-Christians and learn how they are beginning to see them. 

Davip M. PATON 

LONDON 





MUSLIM RELIGIOUS LIFE 


SANDALS AT THE MOSQUE: CHRISTIAN PRESENCE AMID ISLAM. By 
KENNETH CRrAGG. London: S.C.M. Press. 12s. 6d. 1959. New 
York: Oxford University Press. $2.75. 1960. 


_—— is the first of a projected series dealing with the Christian 
Presence in certain non-Christian faiths such as Hinduism and 
Buddhism. Dr Kenneth Cragg, who is already well known as an 
editor of the Muslim World, starts from the premise that certain basic 
themes are common to Christianity and Islam. In prosecution of his 
‘Quest Of Islam’—the title of the first part of the volume—he takes the 
reader right to the heart of Muslim religious life by a visit to a mosque 
on a Friday. The sermon selected for the occasion is made the basis for 
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an exposition of some of the main Islamic concepts, such as Tawidh, 
Istighfar, Niyyah, Dhikr and Aydt, all of which terms are explained in 
the body of the text. Even Jihad, so often thought of as a political 
weapon, has its inward and spiritual meaning. ‘The foes are then, not 
only, or so much, other peoples and territories, but wrongs, evils, 
injustices and inequalities.’ Its object is the creation of a ‘true society’, 
but since society must ‘in the end, consist of true persons, the struggle 
becomes inward and private’. 

But there is evidence that the Islamic faith of the pulpit does not 
command the hearty assent of the worshipper. The traditional religion 
does not provide the answer for modern questions. There is the hiatus 
between the sermon and the life of the world around the doors of the 
mosque. Will Islam be able to come to terms with the life that surges 
around the place of worship—especially with the modern scientific 
view of the world? What will be its position and influence in the new 
states which have won free of western control? 

Part 2 is entitled ‘Conditions of Inter-Religion’, and among the 
conditions the author reckons first of all certain circumstances, some 
old, some new, common to the two faiths. Both live in an ever-shrinking 
world and so each becomes more exposed to the other. Countries and 
continents are becoming involved with each other in new ways. One 
possibility in these circumstances is greater competition as each 
reaches out to the regions beyond. The physical shrinkage of the world 
makes it more impossible than ever for two faiths with certain funda- 
mentals in common to live in separate compartments. The second 
condition of Inter-Religion is seen in the fact of human nature, in ‘its 
elemental needs, yearnings, wistfulness and fear’. Between Christianity 
and Islam there is a wide area of common ground not shared with other 
religions. There is also the weakness of human nature invalidating, to 
some extent, all creeds. ‘Human nature in its erring and repairing 
makes for an Inter-Religious situation’, so that even conversion from 
one faith to another involves both, since it ‘has to do with what a man 
has been as well as with what he becomes’. The third section deals with 
faith and nationalism—the western type—and some remarks are made 
about Christian minorities, but no analysis of the situation which exists 
in various countries is attempted. It is, however, suggested that nation- 
hood is proving a stronger bond than Pan-Islamism. 

The final part of the book is entitled, ‘Present with the Peace of God’. 
The Muslim doffs his sandals at the mosque before entering; the 
Christian is to don the sandals of the ‘relevance of the Gospel of peace’ 
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in the ordinary relationships of life as he walks the dusty ways of the 
world. The relationship of the divine sovereignty and the peace of God 
is well brought out in the discussion on Shirk, which is shown to be 
more far-reaching than any deviation from true worship, in that it may 
exist in nationalism, commerce, exploitation of man by his fellows, or 
any denial of God such as that of Communism. As the author says in 
his foreword, ‘It is only in these terms [redemptive Christian love] that 
the last idols are dethroned and men liberated into the love of God.’ 

The book is written from the conviction that isolation is irrelevance 
in modern days. The thought is necessarily condensed in places, and 
some readers may require to re-read certain passages before the 
writer’s standpoint becomes plain. But the book will repay study; it is 
designed to make us think, to review past attitudes and perhaps make 
new decisions. As already said, most Islamic terms are carefully 
explained in the body of the work, but in addition a word list of terms 
and their meanings has been added. A short book list is also supplied, 
with notes on the volumes more apposite to the subject. 

A. GUTHRIE 
WIsHAW, SCOTLAND 
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Tuis is My Gop. By HERMAN WoukK. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday. 
$3.95. 1959. London: Jonathan Cape. 18s. 1960. 


_ is a well-written book by the author of a number of highly 
successful novels and plays. Mr Wouk writes as a layman com- 
mitted to the Jewish-Orthodox faith. He shows himself conscious 
of a layman’s limitations in covering the wide fields of Judaism and 
Jewry. His intention is ‘to speak of my faith and my people as well 
as I can, and I will tell the truth’. This is straightforward language, 
and if one asks whether the author has succeeded in achieving his 
avowed purpose, this reviewer’s reply is in the affirmative. 

Mr Wouk offers in broad outlines an attractive yet factual picture 
of the Jewish holidays, the synagogal services, the laws concerning 
food and clothing, circumcision and numerous other ceremonies. 
He traces the authority of Jewish law back to the Torah and its inter- 
pretations in the Talmud and successive tradition. In the last part, 
entitled, ‘The Present’, he deals with Orthodoxy, Reform and Con- 
servative Judaism, adding a brief, well written description of the State 
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of Israel. He closes with an epilogue in which he makes a warm appeal 
for his faith in a personal but, as a Jewish reviewer aptly remarked, 
not too personal manner. 

The author is entitled to his one-sidedness. The name of Martin 
Buber is just once mentioned, Chassidism slightly and not enlighten. 
lingly touched. The word ‘mystical’ is used loosely. Quite character. 
istically, the prophets almost disappear in the shadow of the Law. 
The question of the Messiah remains undiscussed. 

This essay conveys much valuable and interesting information. 
Many readers will profit, for instance, by learning that an orthodox 
Jew need not grow a beard or wear a black coat of medieval German 
origin. He may be rooted in the culture of his home country and 
positively contribute to it. That is not belabouring the obvious. If it 
were, the understanding of Judaism would leave less to be desired than 
it regrettably does. Mr Wouk has placed us in his debt by showing that 
the issue of strict observance of the Law is religious and not at all 
cultural. His serious insistence on the centrality of the Law calls fora 
criticism that follows and probes the religious trend of his presentation. 

Mr Wouk has kept his promise ‘to write an account of the Jewish 
faith in dwelling on those things . . . that are attractive and impressive’ 
which he believes ‘are the chief things’. Does he also succeed in bringing 
home some of the force of the verse from the song of Moses that 
appears below the title of the book: 

This is my God, 
and I will praise him; 
The God of my father, 
and I will exalt him. 
He writes: “God lives, and we are his people, chosen to live by his 
name and his law until the day when the Lord will be one and his 
name one. We are nothing at all, or we are a people apart, marked by 
history for a fate embracing the heights and the depths of the human 
experience.’ That is all very well, but it is regrettable to find nothing 
in this pleasant book that bespeaks ‘the heights and the depths of the 
human experience’. The Old Testament is a heart-rending document. 
The hallowing of God’s name, common concern of the Christian and 
the Jewish faiths, represents a task that can make a man tremble. 
There is nothing in Mr Wouk’s skilful exposition of his faith that 
could make a man tremble. 

One notices to-day a growing commitment to what is being called 

the dialogue between adherents of the two religions. Yet in a dialogue 
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of this import both partners must feel the heavy weight of the classical 
question: How can man become righteous before God? 

The formidable impact of this question is not to be discerned in 
This is My God. Then, however, it is doubtful whether it would make 
sense to ask the author the further classical questions: Does one 
become righteous before God by keeping the law given through 
Moses on Mount Sinai? Or is righteousness equivalent to an entirely 
new position before God which no man can occupy in virtue of his 
own good will and efforts? One might wish Mr Wouk’s fine book had 
indicated some preparedness for listening to those questions, whatever 
his final answer be. 


FREDERICK NEUMANN 
BROOKLYN, NEw YORK 





SHORTER NOTICES 


The Story of Jesus. By Eleanor Graham. (London: Puffin Books. 
3s. 6d. 1959.) The preface states that ‘the story is told realistically, 
from all four Gospels, with events as nearly as possible in chrono- 
logical order’. The first of these claims is certainly true. The figure of 
our Lord is vividly presented and the stories are related dramatically, 
in a lively style and with sensitive perception. There is an attractive 
blend of reverence and frank recognition of the humanity of Jesus. 
But chronology is another matter. Of the main lines of the story and 
its progression we can form some idea from the Gospels, but any 
detailed chronological arrangement is the author’s own. The material 
in the four Gospels is so diverse (and sometimes so contradictory) that 
an authentic harmony is impossible. The attempt to achieve it leads 
to the assumption that the Temple was twice cleansed and that Mary 


_of Bethany, identified with the sinful woman of St Luke, chapter 7, 


twice anointed Jesus with precious ointment. Both incidents lose their 
force if repeated. There appears to be no evidence for believing that 
it was John the Baptist’s disciples who asked why Jesus did not fast 
(page 103) or that the family at Bethany were Sadducees. It is assumed 
that only Simon Peter and John were with Jesus during the storm 
(page 123). A certain freedom in handling the material is essential if 
a conseeutive story is to be written at all, and every Life of Christ must 
reflect the author’s own mind. This little book has warmth of con- 
viction and might well bring the Gospel story to life for some reader 
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to whom previously it had been over-familiar and dead. It has much 
to commend it and deserves a wide circulation. But the fragmentary 
nature of the Gospel material and the freedom with which it has been 
imaginatively woven into a whole should be recognized in the preface, 
M. A. 
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Daily Prayer. Edited by Eric Milner-White and G. W. Briggs 
(Harmondsworth, Middlesex: Penguin Books. 3s. 6d. 1959). The 
publishers of Penguin Books have once more done good service in 
reproducing this book of daily prayers, first published in 1949 by the 
Oxford University Press, and designed for use ‘in schools and in 
private and family devotions’. The book is a treasure-house of 
prayers, arranged, in the first section, mainly under the headings of 
the Creed, though divided somewhat curiously among the days of the 
week, but serviced by a comprehensive index. Later sections cover 
‘the Christian Year’, which contains all the appropriate Prayer Book 
‘Collects’ ; Prayers for various Occasions’ and a most moving selection 
of ‘Prayers by famous Men and Women’, mainly British. A small 
appendix not to be overlooked gives an extract from the Cambridge 
syllabus of religious teaching for schools (1939) on the form and 
structure of prayers—useful not only to schools. This is a valuable 
book at a reasonable price. 

U. S. S. 
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EDITOR’S NOTES 


J. H. OtpHAM, D.D., C.B.E., to whom we offer a special welcome, 
was for many years a Secretary of the International Missionary Council, 
and the first Editor of the International Review of Missions. 


I. W. Moomaw, Ph.D., is Executive Secretary of Agricultural 
Missions, Inc., New York, U.S.A. 


The Rev. Professor HENRY C. LEFEVER, Ph.D., who has served in 
India with the London Missionary Society, is Professor of Missions, 
Selly Oak Colleges, Birmingham, England. 


The Rev. Paut D. Fueter, lately Principal of the Unitas Fratrum 
Bible School, Tanganyika, is Secretary of the Christian Council of 
Kenya. 


The Rev. John F. Wuite is Minister of the London Missionary 
Society at Kensington, Johannesburg. 


The Rev. Victor E. W. HAYWARD, seventeen years in China with the 
Baptist Missionary Society, is Research Secretary of the International 
Missionary Council. 


The Rev. Paut D. DEVANANDAN, Ph.D., of the Church of South 
India, is Director of the Christian Institute for the Study of Religion 
and Society, Bangalore. 


The Rev. H. L. ELLIson, formerly Editorial Secretary of the Mildmay 
Mission to the Jews, is a member of the IMC’s Committee on the 
Christian Approach to the Jews and of the Conference of British 
Missionary Societies’ committees on the Near East and work among 
the Jews. 


The Rev. CLaup D. NELSON is Staff Consultant of the Department 
of Religious Liberty, National Council of the Churches of Christ in 
the USA. 


The Rev. JaKos Jocz, Ph.D., is Director of the Nathaniel Institute 
Toronto, Canada. 
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Reviews of books are by: the Rev. Canon J. MCLEop CAMPBELL, 
D.D., a steward at the Edinburgh Conference, 1910, General Secretary 
of the Overseas Council of the National Assembly of the Church of 
England, 1935-53, now Master of the Charterhouse and Chaplain to 
the Speaker in the House of Commons, Westminster ; the Rev. Canon 
G. W. BroomrigLp, D.D., General Secretary of the Universities’ 
Mission to Central Africa; the Ven. T. DONALD SuLLy, D.D., Arch- 
deacon of Lucknow; the Rev. Seppo LéyTTy, of the Finnish Missionary 
Society, Principal of Ovambokavango Lutheran Theological Seminary, 
Elim, South West Africa; the Right Rev. LEssLiz NEwBIGIN, lately 
Bishop in Madurai, Church of South India, General Secretary of the 
International Missionary Council; Miss M. J. Bishop, C.B.E., Head- 
mistress of the Godolphin and Latymer School, London; the Rev. 
Dr D. C. MuLper, of the Netherlands, Professor of Islamics in the 
Theological Seminary, Djogjakarta, Indonesia; the Rev. Davip M. 
PATON, a former China missionary, now Secretary of the Council for 
Ecumenical Co-operation, National Assembly of the Church of 
England; the Rev. A. GuTurigz, Ph.D., formerly a missionary of the 
Reformed Presbyterian Mission in Antioch and Alexandretta, trans- 
lator of Ibn Hisham’s Biography of Muhammad; the Rev. FREDERICK 
NEUMANN, Ph.D., Pastor of Bushwick Avenue Congregational Church, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


EDITOR’S NOTES 


Shorter notices are by: Miss MARGARET Avery, for many years on 
the staff of Avery Hill Training College, London, and head of the 
religious education department; Mrs U. S. Snow, lately Acting 
Secretary of the International Committee on Christian Literature for 
Africa. 





CORRECTION 


The Rev. EDMUND ILoGu, described in the April issue as Chaplain 
of the Nigerian College of Arts and Technology, is Director of 
Christian Religious Broadcasting with the Nigerian Broadcasting 
Corporation, Lagos. 
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p Sherrard. viii+202 pp. London A mission to the Indians of the Nez Pert\CoveNat 
Oxford University Press. 25s. 1960. 295. country, Oregon, by the American Board df p: 
A review is in preparation. Comsnnione for Ri. hn : = — 
THe DiaRigs AND LETTERS OF HENRY H. wealth o of information on the Nez Forcls salts “Titeeae 
SPALDING AND ASA BOWEN SMITH the difficulties of the early missionaries. of Chris 
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a a. 1769-1840 : EarRLty YEARS 
WESTERN “se er = M. 





Wright. x+225 pp. ree 
Historical Monographs, XLIL) Cam 
bridge, Mass. : Harvard Universi Press. 
1959 London: Oxford University 
Press. 38s. 1960. 297. 
A review is in preparation. 
nta Earty New ZEALAND : A DEPENDENCY 
BE Ol" or New SouTH WALES 1788-1841. E. J. 
m), Rey, Tapp. xii+192 pp. Melbourne : Mel- 


W bourne University Press. London : 
peeeidee University Press. 35s. 1959. 


A review is in preparation. 


Years Arter. J. H. Oldham. IRM, 
1960 (July), 257-72. 299. 


issionary tJAPAN—A_ CENTURY OF PROTESTANTISM. 
Richard H. Drummond ; CHRISTIANITY 
IN JAPAN To-pDay. R. L. Hinchman ; 
EVALUATING THE PRESENT. Michael H. 
Yashiro ; ANTICIPATING THE NEXT 
CenTuRY. Percy T. Luke ; History oF 
PROTESTANT MISSIONS IN JAPAN. G. F. 
Verbeck. JCQ, Centennial Conference 
Number, 1960 (1), 16-67. 300. 
tJAPAN—A CENTURY OF PROTESTANTISM. 
Richard H. Drummond. JCQ, 1960 
(Jan.), 16-24. 301. 


History of Missionary Societies 
OVEMENTS INTO TO-MORROW. David L. 
Edwards. 63 pp. London : SCM Press. 
2s. 6d. 1960. Ho2. 

A sketch of the British SCM. 
MISSIONSCHRONIK, 1959. Her- 
ausgegeben im Auftrage des Missions- 


) and 


eview. 















381 sckictlrs SVD. 206 pp. Illus. Kalden- 
Indi sat: kirchen, Rhid : we mf 
faim, 3a handl . DM. 9.80 and DM. 7.80. 

{ 3. 


A. ae missionary activity of the 
383 Society of the Divine Word. 


ATION FOR TOMORROW : A CENTURY 


iL. 3ty Rag IN AUGUSTANA you 
"HER p ae S. Hjalmar wanson 
. 384 Minneapolis, Minn. : Board of £ World 
Missions, Augustana. Lutheran Church. 
$3.95. 1960. 304. 
) =, hundred years’ history (1860-1960) aS 
a ed | America, “toda and Attica by the Board rot 
\rthur Lf author was for lee mene executive director of 
the Church’s oversea work. 
Nez ~~ ANT “MISSIONS IN JAPAN. William 
Board | Rigmark. 118 pp. Chicago : Covenant 


Press. 75 cents. 1959. 


a 
©] Presents the historical and eas background 
of Christianity in Japan, appraises fairly the work 
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of other societies and tells the ne Ran of 
the Evangelical Covenant Church of Amer 
since it first sent missionaries in 1949. A ro 
study text. 


TAUGUSTANA—KYRKANS MISSION. TILL 
AUGUSTANA—KYRKANS SEKELJUBILEUM. 
eoaet Sundkler. SMT, 1960 (1), 9-20 


II. Missionary Biography 
ARCTIC WINGS. William A.Leising. 335 pp. 
Garden ad N.Y. : Doubleday. $4.95. 
1959. 307 
A Roman ‘Catholic riest, missionary to north- 
west Canada since 1940, dentist, air pilot, serving 
among Eskimos, Indians and Americans, writes 
his autobiography. 
PARENTS OF MANY: ForTy-FiveE YEARS 
AS MISSIONARIES IN OLD, NEW AND 
Divipep Cutna. A Personal Narrative. 


Victor E. Lorn 348 pp. Rock 
Island, Ill. : Augustana Press. $3.75. 
1959. 308. 

A missionary of the Augustana Lutheran Church 


writes of his career in since 1913. He and 
= gifted wife have 4 spent five years in 
‘aiwan. 


UMFUNDISI : MISSIONER TO THE ZULUS. 
Thomas M. Calkins. 173 PP. Milwaukee : 
Bruce Publishing Co. $3.75. 1959. 309. 


A missionary priest from the Loop in Chicago 
records his experiences in Zululand with warm 
human interest and humour. 


*“DeaR Mom.’ Joyce gg me a 
_ : Moody Press. $2.7 


Letters (1955-8) from a young missionary wife 

under the Unevangelized Fields Mission in 

New Guinea, telling about herself and family in 

new experiences. Written with selflessness and good 
humour. 

TEERHERSTEL vooR Dr Kari GiUTZLAFF, 
ZENDELING ON DER DE CHINEZEN VAN 
1827-1851. E. Jansen Schoonhoven. 
De Dec} Deak iene. 1959 (Nov.- 


TKarRL LupwiG REICHELT ALS ZENDINGS- 
MAN EN MISSIONAIR DENKER. R. P. 
Kramers. Nederlands Theologisch Tijd- 
ge , aeeaccaiartees 1960 (Apr.), 292- 


Ill. The Older Churches 


WHEAT AMONG THE TARES : IMPRESSIONS 
OF THE RUSSIAN = To-pay. Mark 
Tweedy, CR. Rie House of the 
Resurrection, Miche nd: Mir- 
field Publications. 1s. 6d. 1960. 313. 

Impressions gained from the visit of a mp of 
be meg to USSR in 1958. 

evi re + Fy agree in contacts made in 
cities and poy monasteries. 

* revivified s 4 a —_ which he 


survived a [oe ioe’ of Lak. 
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TKYRKA OCH MISSION 1 NORDEN JUST NU. 
T. Furbert, O. Vuorela and B. Sundkler. 
SMT, 1960 (1), 21-32. 3/4. 


TMISSIONSFORSKNING 1 DANMARK. Niels 
Bundgaard. SMT, 1960 (1), 33-52. 3/5. 


TRECENT TRENDS IN RACE RELATIONS IN 
Britain. Sydney Collins. Race Relations 
seen ‘<iebadghebuseh. 1960 (1), 40-51. 


IV. The Lands of the Younger 
Churches 


China 


MEN AND POLITICS IN MODERN CHINA. 1— 
PRELIMINARY, 50 BioGRAPHIES. Howard 
L. Boorman, ed. 173 pp. N.Y. : Colum- 
bia University Press. n.p. 1960. 317. 
wan volume A mmr in a pro . ae 

i eminent Chinese in wen 
on Men and Politics in 


Modern China at — Bo 
accuracy and ‘skill. Y. Cheng, David Yu, T. T. 
‘Chinese Christian 


Lew and Mary Stone are the 
leaders included. 


One CHINESE Moon. J. Tuzo Wilson. 274 
PP 7 Hill and Wang. $4.95. 


A leading Canadian geophysicist’s account of a 
through China in 1958. He met with 
visited the 


the dynamic forces of mainland 
THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 0! Cistiene- 
isT CHINA : 1949-1958. T. ". Hughes 


and D. E. T. Luard. viii+223 pp. Map. 


London: Oxford University 
22s. 6d. 1959. 319. 
A review is in preparation. 


TIDEE UND WIRKLICHKEIT IN DER CHINES- 
ISCHEN GESCHICHTE. Ti Grimm. 
Saeculum (Freiburg i. Br. u. Miinchen), 
1959 (2) 186-95. 320. 


{DET KINESISKA MiISSIONSPERSPEKTIVET. 
aed Sjéholm. SMT, 1960 (1), 53-8. 


South-East Asia 


y Raine. Thailand, Malaya, 


Hi 
¢ a ia, Borneo, Philippines) 


Stanford 
versity Press. 313 pp. $7.50. 1959. 322. 
Communism, in Burma, Thailand, reporting on 
BF We 
Trager contributes the 
a Be. 
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India, Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon DER IND 
ISCHER 


INDIA’S NORTH-EAST FRONTIER IN Saeculu 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. Edited with an) 4959 (2) 
introduction by Verrier Elwin. 
473 pp. Illus. End-paper Map. iooden INDIA’ 
Oxford University . 50s. 1960, 323) C C. A. § 

A review is in preparation. (Win inter 
‘Hoty ! 


CASTE AND KINSHIP IN CENTRAL INDIA : D’Souz 
VILLAGE AND ITs REGION. Adrian (| 2 
Mayer. 295 pp. Berkeley and Los (Win 
Angeles : University of California Press, 
$6. 1960. 324. 

A searching sociological suey of Ramkhari THE REV¢ 
village, near Indore, central India, with = pp. N. 
attention to inter-caste relationships Histor 


to anthropologists and students of social cham 
all = [Aer 


A PUNJABI VILLAGE IN PAKISTAN. i Chie 
Eglar. 240 pp. a : pana: Uni- 
versity Press. $6. 325. ™ 

A Muslim woman yp oa enlightening 
anthropological study of the village of Mobla| 
W. Pakistan, with special emphasis on family Faiths 


caste relationships and the complex social pattern 
which is slowly changing. beg 






N 
| isa. 


A rev 


INDIA Topay. Frank Moraes. 248 
N.Y. and London: Macmillan. 
10s. 6d. and 28s. 326. 

A leading Indian journalist describes om Kar 
today clearly, ‘analytically and backdly "and d looks i 
into the future. An unusually fine boo 

Boel 


A CENTURY OF SOCIAL REFORM IN ben! The 
S. Natarajan. 208 pp. N.Y. : Asia) nooner 
Publishing. House. $3.25. 1959. 327. | 

Historical forces and firs 


1818 to the present. This wy 2 by an Indian |+D)45 I 
newspaper editor is critical of British rule but 
favourable to British Sees oes OS ee HEUTE 
an eee of Christian missions. A significant 





New PATTERNS OF DEMOCRACY IN Iwo as ( 
Vera Micheles Dean. 226 pp. Cambri 
Mass. : Harvard University Press. $4. 
1959. 328. 


India’s peaceful revolution ;_ the of 
liberal western democracy on to India’ abel — 


society ; new patterns of government, do 
technology and community ; descri 

ing and lively way by the ‘editor of the Forig 
Policy Association. Strongly recommended. 


tRexicious Liperty, TOLERANCE AND CON- 
VERSION IN INDIA. R. M. Clark. NCCR, 
(Mar.), 87-93. 329. 


TFODERALISMUS IN INDIEN. Charles Henry} Edua 
Alexandrowicz. Schweizer Monatshefie 
(Ziirich), 1959 (8), 754-64. 330. 


Hermann Goetz. Sch 
pail (Ziirich), 1959 oY 913-23. 
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ylon DER INDISCHE SUBKONTINENT IN HISTOR- 

ISCHER PERSPEKTIVE. A. L. Basham. 

4 me Saeculum (Freiburg i. Br. u. Miinchen), 
with an 1959 (2), 196-207. 332. 


— vowryy CASE FOR FAMILY PLANNING. 
1960, 323. . Saldanha. Worldmission, 1959-60 
i Civinter), 65-71. 333. 
r 


eas MEN’ os o> my 
‘alt D'Souza. orldmission, 
Adrian C| (winter), 87-99. 334. 


Central Asia 


f Ramikhari THE REVOLT IN Tiset. Frank Moraes. 223 
pp. N.Y. : Macmillan. $3.95. 1960. 335. 
Historically balanced but devastating report on 
the Chinese suppression of the Tibetan revolt by 
Ini s famous journalist who makes an ‘ agonising 
reappraisal ’ of India’s policy toward Communist 


Herman J. 
1959 - 60 





The Near East and North Africa 


ES NOT WALLS : A Challenge to all 
conn Faiths. Morris S. Lazaron. With a 
patirs Preface by Harry Emerson Fosdick. 191 
| pp. N.Y. : Citadel Press. $3.50. 1959. 
248 PP 335. 
uillan. A review is in preparation. 

USTRIALIZATION IN THE MIDDLE EAsT. 
Kurt Grunwald and Joachim O. Ronall. 
| 394 pp. N.Y.: Council for — 
Eastern Affairs Press. $7. 1960. 

The authors, oe in economics, examine ao 
manner in which 140,000,000 are being drawn 
into the orbit of eR, modern Industrial speetulion. 
The part offers a general analysis, the second 
gives concrete studies of sixteen countries. 
gt but DAS PERSISCHE NNEUJAHRSFEST, WIE ES 

HEUTE GEFEIERT WIRD. Franz Taeschner. 
ot tei Islams (Leiden), 1959 (1-2), 


Das GELUBDE IM TURKISCHEN VOLKS- 
GLAUBEN. Annemarie Schimmel. Die 
| Welt des Islams (Leiden), 1959 (1-2), 
| 11-90. 338. 


E HYPOTHETISCHE AUSFUHRUNGEN 
ZUR KULTER DER KURDEN. Wolfgang 
Rudolph. gpelorenne (Berlin), 1959 (2), (2), 


ss his 

y my 
LIN Ince | 
Y.: Asia 
9. ‘307, } 


Cow b> Sensae VON ABD-EL-Kori. Ewald 
} AND Wagner. Anthropos (Freiburg-Schweiz), 
1959 (3-4), 475-86. 340. 

{Die ARABISCHEN EINIGUNGSBESTREBUNGEN. 
Eduard Zellweger. Schweizer Monats- 
hefte (Ziirich), #1959 (8) , 804-14. 341. 
tALTAGYPHSCHE TIERGESCHICHTE UND 
FapeL. GESTALT UND STRAHLKRAFT. 
Emma Brunner-Traut. Saeculum (Frei- 
re i. Br. u. Miinchen), 1959 (2), 124-85. 


Schweizer 
8), 913-23. 
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+Die ERGEBNISSE DER ERSTEN SUDANISCHEN 
VOLKSZAHLUNG IN ETHNOLOGISCHER 
Stcut. Rolf Herzog. Zeitschrift fiir 
oe (Braunsc weig), 1959 (2), 
173-204. 343. 


Africa (General) 
RACE RELATIONS IN AFRICA :  armengoor 
against the Background of Histo 
World Opinion. Philip ee Be 
London : SCM Press. 
The Burge Lecture onal in Sel March 
31st, 1960. 
ba DEATH OF AFRICA. Peter Ritner. 312 
p. N.Y. and London: Macmillan. 
$4.95. 34s. 1960. 345. 


A realistic, strongly potato icture of Africa 
today and tomorrow as the old vooity dies and 


le 
neon, independence arrives for people not 
aid to prevent catastrophe. 

Arrica. Emil Schulthess. Part 1,133 plates. 
Part 2, 127 plates. N.Y. : Simon and 
Schuster. $20. 1959. 346. 

270 fine photographs, black-and-white and 
colour, sho’ the country, the people, by? i 
and fauna, of both N. Africa and < sell 
Explanatory captions. 

THAss UND VERSOEHNUNG IN AFRIKA. Fr. 
Raaflaub. EMM, 1960 (1), 21-33. 347. 


DER WIDDER UND SEINE VERBINDUNG ZU 
SONNE UND GEWITTER IN AFRIKA. 
Jiirgen Zwernemann. Anthropos (Frei- 
burg-Schweiz), 1959 (3-4), 433-59. 348. 


+Die INGESSANA IM Dar-Func. H. Hilke. 
Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie (Braunschweig), 
1959 (2), 212-37. 349. 
West Africa 


(from the Senegal to the Cunene, including 
the East and Central Sudan) 


GHANA : A HiIsTORICAL INTERPRETATION. 
J. D. Fage. 122 pp. Madison, Wis. : 
ed of Wisconsin Press. $3. 1959. 


Brief, clear, interpretative history of Ghana from 

pre-historic times to the establishment of a free 

1957. Carefully documented. By a 

British writer who is an authority on Africa. 
Christian missions are mentioned. 


THE BELGIAN CONGO: SomME RECENT 
CHANGES. Ruth Slade. 55 vo London, 
N.Y., Cape Town : Oxford University 
Press. 68 cents. 1960. a 


A short ee ? of changes in Congo 
since 1945, with s; pnd mr to the évolués 
and the coming of in in 1960. Afew 


— Roman Catho and Protestant mission 


TA POPULACAO CIVILIZADA DA GUINE 
PORTUGUESA EM 1950. Antonio Carreira. 
Boletim Cultural da Guiné Portuguesa 
(Bissau), 1959 (Oct.), 547-68. 352. 
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UMA VOLTA LINGUISTICA NA Guiné. W. 
André A. Wilson. Boletim Cultural da 
Guiné we aay (Bissau), 1959 (Oct.), 
569-601. 353 


tLa LUTTE CONTRE LA LiPRE EN GUINEE 
PortuGcuaise. A. R. Pinto and F. 
Coutinho da Costa. Boletim Cultural da 
Guiné Portuguesa (Bissau), 1959 (Oct.), 
603-31. 354. 


TCONFERENCIA SOBRE A LEPRA EM BRAZZA- 
VILLE. Fernando Manuel Coutinho da 
Costa. Boletim Cultural da Guiné 
ene (Bissau), 1959 (Oct.), 633-67. 


TL’EGuise DE Jésus-CHRIST SUR LA TERRE 
PAR LE PROPHETE SIMON KIMBANGU : 
CONTRIBUTION A L’ETUDE DES MOUVE- 
MENTS MESSIANIQUES DANS LE BAS-KONGO. 
Paul Raymaekers. Zaire (Louvain), 1959 
(7), 675-736. 356. 


East and Central Africa 


(from the Zambezi to the 
Juba River) 


East AFRICAN ExpiLorers. Selected and 
Introduced by Charles Richards and 
James Place. xxii+336 pp. Map. 
Landen : Oxford University % 

8s. 6d. (World’s Classics.) 1960. 357. 
Cheneses and broadly representative selections 
from — and memoirs, of missionaries, 
explorers and scientists, which belong among the 
documents on the history of the opening up 

of East Africa to contact and communication. 

BEYOND THE MOUNTAINS OF THE MOON : 
Tue Lives OF Four AFRICANS. Edward 
H. Winter. xii+276 pp. Illus. Map. 
London : Routledge and Kegan Paul. 
28s. 1959. Urbana, Ill. : University of 
Illinois Press. $5.50. 1960. 358. 


A study of African customs and relationships 
presented in the ——— records of two 
men and two women, — first-hand and 
transcribed during the author’s anthropological 
_ study in the remote Bwamba area, Western 


* WHERE DO WE STAND ?’ 1960—A CurisT- 
IAN VIEWPOINT. A statement approved 
by the Executive Committee of the 
Christian Council of Northern Rhodesia, 
(Box 79, Lusaka). 14 pp. 1960. 359. 

vi 
Expresses body to will of a an aed "cae 
conflicting +> Be Be on the ‘ Federation ’ issue. 

CHILDREN OF THEIR FATHERS : GROWING 
UP AMONG THE NGONI OF NYASALAND. 
Margaret Read. 176 pp. New Haven, 
Conn. : Yale University Press. $4.75. 
1960. 360. 


How ee ees tribe of South-eastern 
pe pod = pes up—from b; to adulthood. Family 
and education, tribal institutions, rituals and 
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the resulting ‘ personality’. Based on a th {De B 
field study. l. F. 
tA CHRISTIAN COUNCIL IN ACTION ;: ~~ 
N COUNCIL OF KENYA. PaulD} (Stell 


CHRISTIA 
Fueter. IRM 1960 (July), 291-300. 36), 
}+WHERE STANDS THE FEDERATION ? Mauri 


Webb. Race Relations Journal (Jo CRUSAL 
burg), 1960 (1), 16-26. 362. GRAP 
{Dre =ZuKUNFT = FOpERALIsMus y L. D 
BrITISCH-AFRIKA. R. C. Pratt. Sch Harp 
Monatshefte (Ziirich), 1959 (8), 829-31 An | 
363. ee 
South Africa ye 

(from South of the Cunene and Ge fen 
Zambezi rivers) Dictio! 

THE City OF GOD AND THE POLITICS 0 on 
Crisis. Edgar H. Brookes. x+111 pp Uset 
London, N.Y., and Cape Town : Oxford tndian 
University Press. 10s. 6d. 1960. 364. |  definiti 
A review is in preparation. researc 
SoutH AFRICA : Two Views oF Separaty FIVE F 
DEVELOPMENT. S. Pienaar and Anthony IN T 
Sampson. viii+81 pp. Map. London} Lewi 
Oxford University Press (Issued unde $5.50 
the auspices of the Institute of Rao hae 
Relations). 5s. 1960. 365. ang ty 

* Safeguardi the nations of South “Yost in antl 

S. Pienaar. ld Fallacies with a new Look and o 
Ignoring the Africans.’ Anthony Sampson. genera! 


EINGEBORENENKIRCHEN IN SUD UND Sip} BraziL 





WESTAFRIKA : IHRE GESCHICHTE Stefa: 
SOZIALSTRUKTUR. Katesa Schlosser. 35} Bron 
pp. Illus. Kiel: Mihlau. DM 39. $10. 
and DM 34. 1958. 366. A se 
A review is in preparation. me 
RELIGION IN A TSWANA CHIEFDOM. 4 Portra 
Pauw. xvi+258 pp. Illus. Map. London} sens 


Oxford University Press (for the THe D 
— African Institute.) 38s. 1 








A study of religion in a rural Bantu group Joser 
forbears were among the first to come into Chre 
with missionaries. significance in the st | Eskim< 

“ separatist ’ churches. A review is in p North 
+STUDY AND CONFERENCE IN SOUTH passion 


John F. White. IRM, 1960 (July), 3083 {PERUA 


368. Artu: 
SouTH AFRICA AND THE WIDER — 


1910-1960. E. H. Brookes. Race 


Quintin Whyte. Race Relations J 
(Johannesburg), 1960 (1), 27-39. 370. 


{THE INDUSTRIALIZATION OF THE B 
Areas. J. L. Sadie. Tydskrif vir 
Angeleenthede. Journal for Racial 
(Stellenbosch), 1960 (Jan.), 57-81. 
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na th 1s BANTOEHUWELIK OP DIE KRUISPAD. 
F. Holleman. Tydskrif vir Rasse- 


danelentede Journal of Racial Affairs. 





* taal ° lenbosch), 1960 (Jan.), 82-117. 372. 
56 

N? Mau America and the West Indies 

1 (Johar M Coveaper WITHOUT VIOLENCE: A BiIo- 


GRAPHY OF MARTIN LUTHER KING, JR. 
ALISMUS L. D. Reddick. 243 . Illus. N.Y. : 


t. Schwei Harper. $3.95. 1959. 
(8) 829-37 An informative biography of the well-known 
, Negro minister of Montgomery, Alabama, now 
working in Atlanta. The author, a professor of 
history, is personally acquainted with the subject 
and believes that his principle of non-violence is 
e and the fundamental hope for a better world. 


DICTIONARY OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN. 
Pours John L. Stoutenburgh, Jr. 462 pp. N.Y. : 
C$ 0} Philosophical Library. $10. 1960. 374. 


Ree 4] _ Useful reference book for students of American 


Indian history and life; over two thousand 
160. 364, definitions. Based on several years of travel and 


yF SEPARATH FIVE Fas : MEXICAN CASE STUDIES 


nd Anthony IN THE CULTURE OF POVERTY. Oscar 
. London} Lewis. 351 pp. N.Y.: Basic Books. 
sued unded 35-50. 1959. 375. 

te of Rao A vivid sampling of Mexican life, through first- 


hand study of five selected families, four of which 
are in the lower income class. A new experiment 
outh Africa) in anthropological research, scientifically accurate 
2 new Look} and of high literary quality. A realistic and 
mpson. generally sad picture. 

) UND Sip) Braziy : PORTRAIT OF A GREAT COUNTRY. 
ICHTE Stefan Geyerhahn, ed. a by Ellen 
hlosser. 352 Bromfield Geld. N.Y Viking Press. 
DM 39 $10. 1960. 376. 

A selection of 150 fine photographs, black-and- 
white and in colour, depicting a variety of natural 
scenes and many aspects of human life and activity. 
DOM. B. Portrait of a gro’ giant. The introductory text 
p. London} #s sensitive and ~~ 1, 


r the i "hs DESPERATE PEOPLE. Farley Mowat. 





305 pp. Boston and Toronto : Little, 
Brown. $4.50. 1959. London : Michael 
u group Joseph. 21s. 1960. 377. 


m the 8 Chronicle of the virtual extinction of the inland 
m Eskimos of Keewatin District, in the Canadian 
in p | Northwest Territories ; a tragic story, told with 


UTH AFRICA] Passionate sympathy. 

July), 305-9) fPeRUANISCHE TANZE UND TANZMASKEN. 
Arturo Jiménez Borja. Zeitschrift fiir 
YER AFRICA eee (Braunschweig), 1959 (2), 


), 1960 (i) Ticceemsiitucniwrassiok, IM_ INTERNEN 
nec ag gaye DER USA- 





Wilson Record. Sociologus 
> ae Baie) 1959 (2), Pray 379. 
-39. 370. 
on ~ ‘The Pacific Area 
if vir LEADERSHIP AND CULTURAL CHANGE IN 
acial Patau. Roland W. Force. Fieldiana : 


57-81. 37, Anthropology Vol. 50. 211 pp. Illus. 





Map. Chicago, Ill. : Chicago Natural 
History Museum. $5. 1960. 380. 

The implications of culture canes, especially as 
regards changing patterns of leadership, in an 
island of the western Carolines. 

TALES OF TONGA. Cc. S. Palmer. 159 pp. 
Nashville, Tenn. : Southern Publishing 
Association. $2. 15. 1959. 381. 

The author spent his early years in the Tonga 
Islands, South Pacific, and returned there later as a 
missionary. Interesting childhood memories and 
experiences. 

TLaA Novuvette Guinée HOLLANDAISE. 
Jean Guiart. Le Monde Non Chrétien 
(Paris), 1959 (jan-juin), 39-44. 382. 


tHoLz- UND STEINSETZUNGEN IN AUS- 
TRALIEN. Gisela Odermann. Paideuma 
(Wiesbaden), 1959 (2), 99-114. 383. 


TTOD UND JENSEITVORSTELLUNGEN BEI DER 
NGADHA AUF FLores. Paul Arndt. 
Anthropos (Freiburg/Schweiz), 1959 (3/4) 
370-6. 384. 

+Die TAUSCHMITTEL AN DEN MARKTEN DER 
ZENTRALAUSTRALISCHEN EINGEBORENEN. 
Franz Josef Micha. Anthropos (Freiburg/ 
Schweiz), 1959 (3/4), 377-400. 385. 


The Jews 


TENTZAUBERTE WELT ODER WIE WIR DIE 
FREIHEIT ERLEBTEN. Grete Salus. Judaica 
(Ziirich), 1960 (1), 27-46. 386. 


Fields (General) 


THE PuBLIC SERVICE IN NEW STATES: A 
STuDY IN SOME TRAINED MANPOWER 
PROBLEMS. Kenneth Younger. viii+113 
pp. London : Oxford University Press. 
16s. 1960. 387. 

A study of a vital aspect of the jeotementstion 
of independence in such States as Ghana, Nigeria, 
Malaya. 

tDas RITUAL DER WIEDERBELEBUNG DURCH 
DIE ‘ NEUE HAUT’ 9 Sag Pea 

—AMERIKA). Carl Hentze. Sinologica 

(Basel), 1959 (2), 69-82. 388. 


V. Works of Reference 
(Conference Reports and Year Books) 


DIRECTORY OF AMERICAN VOLUNTARY AND 
Non-PROFIT AGENCIES IN TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE (rev. ed.). Wayland Zwayer, 
ed. 217 pp. N.Y. : Technical Assistance 
Information Clearing House, American 
Council of Voluntary Agencies for 
Foreign Service. n.p. 1960. 389. 

A new and enlarged edition, containing informa- 
tion on eighty voluntary technical aid agencies, of 


which about a are missionary or definitely 
Christian organizations. 








MISSIONARY LIFE AND Work: A Dois- 
CUSSION OF eater AND PRACTICES m4 
Missions. Harold R. Cook. 382 p 
Chicago : Moody Press. $5. 1959. 0. 

The Professor of Missions, Moody Bible Institute, 
gives us a m needed ‘book on the foreign 
missionary : his day-by-day life and practical 
problems, pre tion for oversea service, nal 
discipline and human relations, various forms of 
missionary work, the furlough year. Little is said 
about the encounter with ethnic religions, the 

Communism or theological issues. 

THE LIFE AND MISSION OF THE CHURCH. A 
series of oly Ouions published by the 
World’s Student Christian Federation. 
Geneva : WSCF. 1960. 391. 

Fifteen brief outlines of basic issues for hogs = 9g 


with ve-year pr y a 
volume of five Bible Studies (Frangoise Florentin) 
an i lossary ’ (Chas H. 


Gop’s KINGDOM AND OvRS. —— 
Hebert. 192 pp. London : SCM Press 
10s. 6d. 1959. 392. 
In the context of service in Australia, with the 
the challenge. to "bridge the. 6 anion Gorens 
ieving Christian ool thaws in heme areas who 
oe not seen the relevance of the Christian Faith 
to the world to-day. 


THE MISSIONARY CHURCH IN EAST AND 
West. Charles C. West and David M. 
Paton. 134 pp. London : SCM Press. 
9s. 6d. 1959. 393. 

ee. F contributors to the eighth volume in the 

* Studies in Ministry and Worship ’ discuss 

ton seapoase 80 Bilesion, which fo the ralton dette 

of the Church, against a variety of spiritual and 
geographical backgrounds. 

How CuHurcHes Grow: THE NEw 
FRONTIERS OF MISSION. Donald McGav- 
ran. viii+186 pp. London: World 
Dominion Press. 12s. 6d. 1960. 394. 


A review is in aig sto 


THEOLOGIE a Hendrik 
Kraemer. a gy Pe 
Zwingli Verlag 28. 1959. 395. 

See review, IRM, Oct. 1959, p. 458. 

A Decisive Hour FOR THE AN 
Mission. Norman Goodall, J. E EY 
Newbigin, W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, D 
Niles, _ a foreword by E. C. 2 ik 


, ea we 7 London : SCM Press. 


The John R. Mott Lectures, inaugurated at the 
——s of the East Asia Christian Conference, 


TELL IN THE WILDERNESS. Max Warren. 
vi+ 105 RR, London : Highway Press. 
2s. 6d. 397. 

i a 
experiences of missionaries across the world to 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 
interpret the impulsion and the demands of te} VII. 


Christian mission. 


tSAMMLUNG UND SENDUNG : 
KIRCHE UNTE! 
Freytag. kumenische Rundschay 
Cspaliioet a.M.), 1960 (Apr.), 57-62, 


+Dre FORDERUNG DER ceeeonage AN DIE 
KircHeE. Walter ay oy ; 
ae (Essen), 1959 (22), 509-12, 


TMISSION, KIRCHE UND MISSION Dm 
er J. Rossel. EMM, 1960 (1), 


TKIRCHE UND MISSION IN ASIEN. P, 
Locher. EMZ, 1960 (1), 9-18. 401. 


TGOTTES EIGENES LEBEN DURCH UNS FUR 
DIE WELT : Die LEHRE VON DER RECHT- 
FERTIGUNG AUS DER SICHT EINES INDISCHEN 
THEOLOGEN. Jacob Kumaresan. EMZ, 
1960 (2), 45-54. 402. 


tMISSIONSWISSENSCHAFTLICHE _LITERATUR 
(seit 1955). Walter Holsten. Theolo 
Rundschau (Tiibingen), 1959 (2), 17 
(3), 231-50. 403. 


TLiITURGIE UND Mission. Paul Brunner, 
SJ. Stimmen der Zeit —— i. Br), 
1959/60 (2), 147-52. 


TPROBLEMEN EN noche DER ZEND- 
ING. G. P. H. Locher. De Heerbaan 
ames 1959 (Nov./Dec.), 245-62. 


TLONG-TERM MISSIONARY STUDIES OF THE 
IMC. Victor E. W. Hayward. IRM, 
1960 (July), 310-18. 406. 


TDEVELOPING A BIBLICAL PHILOSOPHY 
CuurcH Music. Donald P. Hustad. 
Bibliotheca Sacra (Dallas), 1960 (Apr. 
June), 108-22. 407. 


TIDENTIFICATION IN THE MISSIONARY TASK. 
William D. Reyburn Practical Anthro 
pology (Valhalla, N.Y.), 1960 (Jan- 
Feb.), 1-15. 408. 


+THE ROLE OF THE LAITY IN THE CHRISTIAN 
Wor.Lp Mission. Eugene L. Smith 
Missionary Research Library Oca 
Bulletin (N.Y.), 1960 (Feb. 20). 409. 


+THE Lay RENAISSANCE AND THE Coun 
Nature. Frederick K. Wentz. Religion 
= Yl (N.Y.), 1960 (Spring), 239-51. 


tAcueee AND NOT SPECTATORS. Boniface 
uykx, O. Praem, STD. Worldmission, 
930/60 (Winter), 21-35. 411. 
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VII. Training and Qualifications EpuCATING YOUNG Nations. W. E. F. 
of gor ae Ward. 194 pp. London: Allen and 
1 MAKING OF A MISSIONARY. Douglas ora eae 
. N. Sargent. 155 pp. London : Hodder 
Rundschay| and Stoughton. & 6d. 1960. 4/2. LITERATURE FOR THE ANGLICAN COMMUN- 
t.), 57-62 Presents a conception of vocation that expresses ION: A SURVEY OF THE NEED AND 


itself in everythi ~ from personal relationships to 
y are skills. A handbook of general 

and a formulation of the questions as to 

+ peed qualifications that wiil constantly confront 

missionary anew. 

if NEW MISSIONARY’S NEW RELATION- 
sHips. P. D. Clasper. 34 pp. Rangoon : 
i Board of Publications. 1960. 


SION AN DIE 
Deutsches 
2), 509-12, 


SSION DER 
~ 1960 (1), 


* Some post-first term reflections on the problems 
of identification. 














ye A THE PREACHER’S CALLING TO BE SERVANT. 
: D. T. Niles. 143 pp. N.Y. : Harper. 
1 UNS Fir} $2.50. 1959. 414. 


Strong sermons on eva — and the evangelist 
as servant, by a noted ylonese preacher and 
oecumenist. 


PREPARATION OF MISSIONARIES : 1910 
and 1960. H. C. Lefever. IRM, 1960 
(July), 281-90. 4/5. 


FOREIGN MISSIONARY TO-DAY. 
Douglas Webster. Theology To-day 
_ N.J.), 1960 (Jan.), 504-11. 


Der MISSIONAR ALS MITARBEITER. Samuel 

Amirtham. EMZ 1960 (1),, 1-9. 417. 
VIII. Missionary Methods 
Bible Translation and Distribution 

BIBLE TRANSLATION IN ASSAM : COMMUNI- 

CATING THE BIBLE IN A TRIBAL COUNTRY 
OF MANY LANGUAGES. Wesley J. Culshaw. 

NCCR, 1960 (Jan.), 21-8. 418. 

Dr BIBEL Aw ot , Sareea WELT- 

MISSION. P. Biihlmann, OFM 

Cap. NZM, 1960 (i), 1-26. 419. 


Medical 


uM CALL OF Hore. Gene Phillips 

Clemes. 96 pp. N.Y. : Friendship Press. 

$2.95. 1959. 420. 

The ministry of Christian missions to the 
of Africa, described with compassion and 
vivid ts ——— Published for 

CesT las PLACE OF SOCIAL SERVICE IN THE 

“ CHRISTIAN MINISTRY OF THE HOspPITAL. 

Virginia Hebbert. Episcopal Overseas 


). 409. | Mission Review (Lake Forest, Ill.), 1960 
E : Ome (2), 26-31. 421. 
Re Christian Education 
g), 239-51, Pamust14N «EDUCATION IN A_ SECULAR 
W. R. Niblett. 132 pp. 
. Boniface om Oxford University Press. 
12s. 6d. 1960. 422. 


orldmission, 
, See review, p. 355. 





OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE PRINTED WorRD 
IN THE WORLD MISSION OF THE CHURCH. 
Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge. 96 pp. London : SPCK. 2s. 6d. 
1960. 424. 

Originating in a response to the 1958 Lambeth 
Conference resolutions on Christian Literature and 
on Communication, this survey is based ,on 
consultations with di 
college principals and others concerned with the 
ee 1. every oe ne of the Anglican 

union in which the serves. 

{THE CHRISTIAN TEACHER AND THE OLD 
TESTAMENT SYLLABUS. E. Ridley Lewis. 
Religion in Education (London), 1960 
(Spring), 68-72. 425. 

Christian Literature 

THIRTY YEARS WITH THE SILENT BILLION : 
ADVENTURING IN LITERACY. Frank C. 
Laubach. 383 pp. Westwood, N.J. 
Fleming H. Revell. $3.95. 1960. 426. 

The noted pioneer in the campaign for world 
literacy recounts the story of his thirty years of 
effort in this field. The account is factual but also 
challenges the reader to a greater sensitivity to the 
world’s literacy problem. 

Rural 

THE PULPIT AND THE PLow. Ralph A. 
Felton. 168 pp. N.Y. : Friendship Press. 
$2.95. 1960. 427. 

The doyen of rural church professors contributes 
another book, in many ways his best, on the work 
of Ley rural church in America and around the 
worid. 

To PLow witH Hope. Donald K. Faris. 
223 pp. N.Y.: Harper. $3.75. 1958. 


.— 
The desperate hungers of half the world’s 
population ; what is Cacdine done pA agencies, 
a untary agencies (including tian) and 
national development programmes. Told from 
first-hand observation and experience, with 
religious faith, by a former missionary to China, 
now in Unesco service. 





ISSIO} 

: 1910-1960. I. W. 

IRM, 1960 (July), 273-80. 429. 
Audio-Visual Aids 

THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD OF RADIO- 
TELEVISION. John W. Bachman. 191 pp. 


7" Association Press. $3.50. 1960. 
A seminary professor of ractical theology 
offers an analysis of our ‘e mic culture ’, 


gciutaty as to the Church’s need to communicate 
its message. Readable and full of incisive observa- 
tions on the potentialities and present weaknesses 
of the mass media of television and radio. 
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General Discussion of Methods 


By ALL MEaANs. Baker James Cathen, et 
al. 148 pp. Nashville, Tenn. : Conven- 
tion Press. n.p. 1959. 431. 


Six secretaries of the Southern Baptist Foreign 
er nee meee oom Saeanes wane Ba ess 


programme—evangelism. 
healingand call deir churches to preter dedic- 
and money. A mission study text. 


IX. The Younger Churches 


A Seminary Survey. Yorke Allen, Jr. 
=e pp. N.Y.: Harper. $10. 


‘A het and review of the activities of the 
theological 


training 
— in the Protestant, Roman Catholic and 
tern Churches.’ 


tSome IMPRESSIONS OF THE LIBRARIES IN 
PROTESTANT THEOLOGICAL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS IN SOUTH East ASIA AND 
THEIR IMPLICATIONS FOR THE CHRISTIAN 
CuurcH. Raymond Morris. South East 
Asia Journal of Theology (Singapore), 
1960 (1), 8-16. 433. 


TSEARCH FOR SELF-IDENTITY : A REFLEC- 
TION ON RELIGION AND NATIONALISM IN 
Asia. J Ih M. Kitagawa. Ecumenical 

(Apr.), 332-46. 


osep! 
Review (Geneva), 1 
434. 


TAFRO-ASIATISCHE KUNST UND BIBELILLU- 
STRATION. Arno Lehmann. EMZ, 1960 
(2), 33-44. 435. 


Our VILLAGE CHRISTIANS: A STUDY OF 
THE LIFE AND FAITH OF VILLAGE CHRIST- 
IANS IN TAMILNAD. S. Estborn, under the 
auspices of the Gurukal Research 
Institute. 69 pp. Madras: Christian 
Literature Society (for the Tamilnad 
Christian Council). Re 1.90. 1960. 436. 

No. 3 in ‘ Studies in the Indian Church and 
Theology.’ 

Firry YEARS OF SERVICE: 1910-1960. 
Published on the occasion of the ‘ Golden 
mt Pe yom wg of the ae 
Theo! ge, Bangalore. pp. 
Illus. Ma . Bangalore : CLS Press. 

Rs 3.50. 1960. 437. 

A team of contributors closely related to theo- 
es in India discuss its developments, 
ts and continuing needs at a time 
the th anniversary i 


+THE NEw TESTAMENT AND THE CHRISTIAN 
MINISTRY IN INDIA. AM. M. Hollis. NCCR, 
1960 (Jan.), 13-20. 438. 
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+THE Loca CHURCH AND SOME FuND 
TAL SOCIAL Neeps. Anjilvel V. Matthey, 
NCCR, 1960 (Mar.), 96-100. 439. 


+CHRISTIANS AND THE CULTURAL Fo 
— OF = New Inpia : A STATE 
IN SOME PROBLEMS AND Oppor 
NCCR, 1960 (Mar.), 100-5. 440. 


TCHRISTIAN RESPONSIBILITY IN STATE AND 
Society IN KERALA TO-DAY. 
Consultation Findings. Religion 
77 pia (Bangalore), 1959 (Dec.), 7. 


tAuF DEM WEGE ZU_ EINER INDISCE 1960. 
THEOLOGIE. Hans-Werner 
Neue Zeitschrift fiir systematische Theole\tWAs § 
gie (Berlin), 1959 (2/3), 326-49. 442, VON 


{CHRISTIANITY IN JAPAN TO-DAY. B. € 
——— JCQ, 1960 (Jan.), 25-33 


TEVALUATING THE PRESENT. Michael 
Yashiro. JCQ, 1960 (Jan.), 34-40. 444 


TANTICIPATING THE NeExT CENTURY 
Basic Issues TO BE FACED. Percy T. 
Luke. JCQ, 1960 (Jan.), 41-6. 445. 

{CHRISTIANS IN JAPAN. Eduard Heimann 
Religion in Life (N.Y.), 1960 (Spring) 
263-70. 446. 

t+PROTESTANTISCHE FRAUENARBEIT I 
LATEIN-AMERIKA. Marian Derby. EM 
1960 (1), 34-41. 447. 


X. Comity, Co-operation and 
Unity 


Wylie 
(Sprit 
gos 61 


THE FAITH OF THE CHURCH : Report of Ref 
Joint Commission on Church Union s 
up in May, 1957, by the Congregation 
Union and the Methodist Church and t 
Presbyterian Church in _ Australi 
Published by the Joint Board of Grad Re 
Lessons of er and New Zealand, rT 
Collins St, Melbourne, Victoria, Aus+fNEUVE 
tralia. 2s. 6d. 1960. 448. 

A first report of a commission set up to approach Pfarre 
the study of church union from the stand; ‘ 
the basic issues—the faith, creeds, 
tradition. 


THE QuEST FOR CHURCH UNITY. Matthew 
Macmillan, 


i 
Vogel 


A small but rewarding volume on the oecumer 
ical movement, its history and the crucial issu 
involved in the advance to church unity. 

+CurRISTIAN UNiTy: Faith and 
Vision of Unity. Leonard Hodgson 
The Relevance of the Faith and Or 
Movement to actual Church U:; 

egotiations. Douglas Horton ; 
the Church Together? 








Meyendorff ; ‘ Legitimate Hopes and 
Legitimate Fears about the World 

| 439. Council of Churches’ Réle in Churchly 
aL Founn4 Unity.’ The Bishop of Bristol ; The 
Significance of Conciliar Ecumenicity. 
Henry P. Van Dusen ; The American 

Free fee Church Tradition in the Movement 
for Chrisitan Unity. John E. Skoglund. 
Ecumenical Review (Geneva), 1960 (Apr.), 
281-331. 450. 


Das KONZIL—EINE INNERKATHOLISCHE 
NGELEGENHEIT. Thomas Sartory, OSB. 
umenische Rundschau (Frankfurt a.M.) 
SCH 1960 (Apr.), 62-76. 451. 
sche Theolp\tWAS ERWARTEN EVANGELISCHE CHRISTEN 
19. 442, VON OKUMENISCHEN KONZIL? Jean- 
B, || Louis, Leuba. Okumenische Rundschau 
nes (Frankfurt a.M.), 1960 (Apr.), 77-90. 




























‘APPROACHES TO  PROTESTANT-ROMAN 
CATHOLIC CONVERSATIONS: ROMAN 
‘| CATHOLICISM : New LOOK IN DoctTRINE. 
Georges A. Barrois ; PHILOSOPHY IN 
.) CatHotic Lire. James Collins ; Some 
THEMES OF MODERN PAPAL POLITICAL 
TuouGHT. Thomas G. Sanders ; THE 
BURDEN OF OUR SEPARATION. Jaroslav 
Pelikan ; THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
LITURGICAL MOVEMENT. J. V. Langmead 
Casserley ; png: escape AND ROMAN 
CHRISTIANS DiaALoGue. Samuel J. 
Wylie. Religion in Life (N.Y.), 1960 
(Spring), 167-227. 453. 
eee OKUMENISCHE os DES PROTES- 
Rudolf v. Grebel. 


Hans 
Report of of Reformatio (Ziirich), 1959 (8), 463-8. 


ngrogatas . UNTER DEN KIRCHEN. Peter 
Australia} Vogelsanger. Voten gs ree ah nae, 
of Grad Hans Heinrich Wolf, Sigg. 
~ Zealall Beformatio (Zistich), 1955 “ai/1), 679- 
ding, 147, 719. 
toria, Aus-fNEUE ail DER KRANKENSEELSORGE IN 
per OKUMENE. Klaus Thomas. Deutsches 
up to appatat Pfarrerblatt (Essen), 1960 (3), 55-7. 456. 
EVANGELISCHE CHRISTENHEIT UND KONZIL. 
Oskar Bauhofer. Schweizer Rundschau 
(Ziirich), 1959 (8), 433-8. 457. 
Dim BEDEUTUNG DES KIRCHENKAMPFES 
ee a aa ea 
| a a ologie » 
ony. in (1) 1-21. 458. 


Michael E 
34-40. 


mm and 





ind XI. Christianity and the Non- 
Hod: 

1 On Christian Religions 

rch Uni Religions of Japan 

ton ; RAPHY ON THE NEW RELIGIONS. 


her ? Issued by the Christian Centre for the 
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Study of Japanese Religions, Kyoto, 
_— 37 pp. 100 Yen (50 cents). 1960 


Issued by the recently established Study Centre 
in connexion with the study of the ‘ new religions’ 
which have become a marked feature of the 
evangelistic challenge in Japan. 

A RELIGIOUS MapP OF JAPAN. The Christian 
Centre for the Study of Japanese Relig- 
ions, Kyoto, Japan. 52 pp. 1960. 460. 


For use in connexion with no. 459 above. 


TtITTOEN, THE GARDEN OF ONE LIGHT. 
Harry Thomsen. Japanese Religions 
(Kyoto), 1959 (3), 16-24. 461. 


{THE MEETING oF East AND WEST ye THE 
JAPANESE SCENE.  Tetsutaro om 
Japanese Religions (Kyoto), 1959 (3), 
4-9. 462. 


TJAPANS GROSSTE GEFAHR—DIE SOKAGAK- 
KAI. Jacob H. Kamstra. ZMR, 1960 (1), 
4-51 ; (2) 98-106. 463. 


Religions of India 

THE HINDU View oF History, CLASSICAL 

AND Mopern. S. J. Samartha. 36 pp. 

Bangalore : Christian Institute for the 

Study of Religion and Society. 75 n.p. 
960. 464. 

Two lectures delivered at a study course on 

“trends in contemporary religious thought’ held 


at the above Institute in co-operation with the 
United Theological College, Bangalore. 


Buddhism 


On CHRISTIANITY AND Buppuism. P. D. 
Clasper. 29 pp. Rangoon: Baptist 
Board of Publications. 1960. 465. 

Three papers written to. promote Christian- 
Buddhist understanding : < The Buddhist-Christian 
Encounter in Burma’ ; ‘ Christianity and Other 
Religions’ ; ‘ The LEB og an Introduction.’ 

ZEN BUDDHISM AND PSYCHOANALYsIS. D. 

T. Suzuki, Erich Fromm and Richard oy 
Martino. 180 pp. N.Y. : Harper. 
1960. 466. 
Three related essays. Dr Suzuki is an authority on 
Zen ; Dr Fromm, as a noted psychologist, shows 
the relevance of Zen and Psycho! logy to each other. 
Richard De Martino adds still another religious 
and philosophic dimension to the subject. 

BuppHa’s WorDS OF WISDOM: ‘THE 
Buppuist’s CoMPANION Book. Contain- 
ing 365 Maxims and Utterances Attri- 
buted to Gotama Buddha, for Each Day 
and Night of the Year. G. F. Allen, 
comp. 88 pp. N.Y. : Macmillan. $2.50. 
1959. 467. 

A unique Buddhist devotional book (in English), 
with brief quotations from Buddhist canonical 
literature. author has lived as a monk in 
eastern monasteries. 

Tt‘ BuDpHIsMus DES GLAUBENS’ UND 
MYSTERIUM Fipel. Jacques-Albert Cuttat. 
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ae Leben (Wirzburg), 1959 (5), 


NEUE BEGEGNUNG VON KIRCHE UND ISLAM. 
Herausgegeben von Walter Holsten. 64 
PP Stuttgart : ae Missionsverlag. 

M 2.40. 1960. 

i. 13/14 in the = Weltmission Heute, 
ven at the study conference at 
eld, Apr. 1959, by Hendrik 
wih erie ae Mite Walter Freytag on a 
publishe tlished 13 BMZ. Aus. 1955. ‘ 
(dies ATTITUDES TO EDUCATION IN 

SrerrRA Leone. L. Proudfoot and H. S. 

Wilson. MW, 1960 (Apr.), 86-98. 470. 


TRAsuHip RIDA AND IsLaMic LEGAL REFORM : 
AN IDEOLOGICAL ANALYsIS. Malcolm 
Kerr. MW, 1960 (Apr.), 99-108. 471. 


ee ee ee ee 
Purity (Iikhwan —— wa Khillan 
Al-Wafa). Ismail Ragi al-Farigi. 
MW, 1960 (Apr.), 109-21. 472. 
fISLAM AND THE NATURAL ORDER. Near 
East Christian Council Study Program 
in Islam. Operation Reac 
7 aii 1960 (Jan.—Feb. 5 


(Barut) 
7-16. 


TISLAM AND THE POLITICAL ORDER. Near 
East Christian Council Study Program 
in Islam. ee Reach (Beirut/ 
+ eae 960 (Jan.-Feb.), 21-31. 


Ped AND CHILDHOOD. Near East 
rem gar Council Study Program in 
Har rn Reach (Beirut/Canter- 
a 3 (Mar.—Apr.), 7-17. 475. 
{tZAKAT AND OUR NEIGHBOUR. Near East 
ed Council Study Program in 
Islam. Operation Reach (Beirut/Canter- 
bury), 1 (Mar.—Apr.), 22-31. 476. 
TDAS GEISTIGE PROBLEM DER VERWEST- 
LICHUNG IN DER SELBSTSICHT DER ARAB- 
ISCHEN WELT. G. E. v. Grunebaum. 
Saeculum (Freiburg i. Br. u. Miinchen), 
1959, (3), 289-327. 477. 
+THe Curist oF IstaM. Michael Hayek. 
Worldmission (N.Y.), 1959/60 (Winter), 
36-45. 478. 


Judaism 
MARTIN BUBER : JEWISH . 
Malcolm L. Diamond. 240 N.Y. : 
Oxford University Press. 50. 1960. 


phir fhe, decisive infu =f cogent Jewish philoso- 
influence 8 ye 


pointed out, and the book ends with @ sambinn 
study of Buber’s of the relation of the 
pa Ay ty of faith. 
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tTHe IMC ety A An oot: i 
APPROACH TO THE J: H. 
IRM, 1960 (July), 326-31. 430" 


TRaBBINIC TEXTS. a Jocz. IRM, 1% 
(July), 339-42. 480a 


TJUDISCHE Secisneenen UND URCHRI 
LICHE OSTERGESCHICHTE. Otto Michael} 
Judaica (Ziirich), 1960 (1), 1-5. 48], 

tTHe Last Link : 7 ecg rH 
Son OF RABBI "Jose OSE. 

Judaica (Zirich), 1960 ae 23, yy 


+Die JUDENFRAGE IM SPIEGEL DER DEUTSCH 
SPRACHIGEN LITERATUR DER LETZ 
JAHRE (1950-1958). Gerhard J; 
Judaica (Ziirich), 1960 (1), 46-56, 
TENIGE OPMERKINGEN ROND HET 
TISCHE 12 - STAMMEN - SYSTEEM. 
Hoftijzer. Nederlands Theologisch 
oo t (Amsterdam), 1960 (Apr.), 241-63 


+THE GoDLY REMNANT OF THE TRIBULATIO 
Periop. J. Dwight Pentecost. Bibliotheo 
— (Dallas), 1960 (Apr.—June), 123-33 





TBEN GuURION, GRUNDER DES NEUE 
JUDENSTAATS. Louis Deauneau. 
zer ae ang (Ziirich), 1959/60. (10 
564-70. 486. 


{TriTo-IsAtAH. G. A. F. Knight. Religio 
in Education Gcadia 1960 (SpringkKn 








59-62. 487. PouiTH 
General pp. H 

and E 

MISSION ET CULTURES NON-CHRETIE) 1960, 
Rapports et Compte-Rendu de la xxix} yo 65 
Semaine de Missiologie, Louvain, 1959 Kirjallis: 
374 pp. Paris: Desclée de Bro d speration 
1960. 488. _, 
Papers on metee to non-C) ment of 
cultures, 10 Shick the * Semaine de affairs, r 
at Louvain was devoted, —— a wide { d+ discusses 
Latin America, Madagascar, the Pacific meetings 
India—but with special emphasis on Africa and ¢ Written | 
the question of ‘ adaptation ’. ) study of 
THe History oF RELIGIONS :; Essays 1) @ PfP@ 










METHODOLOGY. Mircea Eliade 
Joseph M. Kitagawa, ed. 163 
Chicago : University of Chicago 
$5. 1959. 489. 
Essays by eight top-fli 
Pap we ye 
logy of studying history of 
No index. 


CursE—RETRIBUTION—ENMITY : AS Dat 
IN NATURAL RELIGION, ee 


Timor, CONFRONTED WITH PS ey 
Pieter Middelkoop. 168 pp. > Amsterdan and exc 
Van Campen. 1960. 490. * Politi 

A doctoral thesis written by a Dutch ) 


out of thirty-five years’ pathy 
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Timor, more especially in relation to scriptural 
interpretation in the context of Timorese concepts. 
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